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ELEVEN FIRST MAGAZINE SALES—THREE FIRST NOVELS 
Sold for New Writers During May 


These successful beginners weren’t “‘lucky.”” They had confidence in their ability and didn’t waste time in hit- -or- 
miss production and submission. They had vision enough to realize that professional guidance backed by 14 years’ real 


selling experience and personal contact with editors would be a sound investment. It would analyze and correct their 
faults; it would show them how to produce salable copy in the shortest time; it would keep them working for actively 
huying markets. And. . . these new writers had determination enough to do sc mething about it! 


| Avail Yourself of this Help 


Practical professional help with your writing and selling problems and leading New York agency representation is 
available at the nominal reading fee of $2.00 on mss. up to 3000 words; 60c per thousand if longer. Books: 30-60,000 
words, $15.00; 61-80,000 words, $17.50; 81-100,000 words, $20.00. Commissions: 104 on American; 15% on foreign 
sales. Fees waived when we sell $1,000 worth of your mss, (Special terms to writers who are selling regularly.) 
Your salable stories are immediately recommended to editors who really read such material. Your unsalable scripts 
receive a_ thorough constructive criticism with detailed revision and 


replot advice in line with specific market requirements. And you receive 
up-to-the-minute market tips and suggestions for new production in line AUGUST LENNIGER 
with your particular talents. 
Send your best manuscripts today. Or write for circular and market Literary Agent 
letter listing immediate editorial needs. 45 West 45th St. New York, N. Y. 
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A frank agent admits that he finds few nat- Manuscripts Plots 
ural writers among those answering his ads. The 
majority of them are good only for the collab- — 
oration fees they may pay the agent. Advertising Slogans Ideas 


ED BODIN has no collaboration course of any 
kind. He lives on sales commissions. Natural Managed Criticised Develo ed 
writers need only true editorial comment. Pp 

But if you can write well enough to sell or 
near it, he’ll pilot you thru editorial comment 
and personal contact with editors. Write him. PAUL VAY 
He sells to pulps, slicks, quality magazines, syn- 
dicates and book publishers, a million words a 6411 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 


‘ month. If you want a display of sales, ask some 

. N. Y. friend to look at the walls in Bodin’s (Air Mail Assures Speed) 
office. 

: ED BODIN, Author’s Executive 


Books, stories, plays and articles for submission 
in U. S. and foreign countries. Personal rep- 
resentation in leading literary centers of the 
world. Write for FREE details of UNIFIED 
SALES PLAN. 


OTIS ADELBERT KLINE 
A-735 4333 Castello Ave., Chicago 
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HI 
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Denver, Colo. Prompt i Service for Publishers and Authors. 


WORDS TO WRITERS 25c¢ 


; By MABLE HINKHOUSE Post paid 

; THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST Here is a 32-page book of practical instruction, especially 

MANUSCRIPT SALES AGENCY designed to help the new writer. Detailed instructions on 

ey manuscript preparation, submission, etc. Chapters on Self 

; Has prepared an unusually helpful leaflet entitled Expression—What to Write About—The Writer’s Tools— 
Plot essentials, etc. 

WHAT EDITORS WANT The Author & Journalist, 1837 Champa St., Denver, Colo. 


A copy will be mailed to you on request. 


The Way Past the Editor — To Fiction Sales 


As soon as you receive the first lesson group of Practical Fiction Writing you begin to feel 
a new confidence in your ability, a greater enthusiasm for your writing, because you realize at 
f once that here is direct, thorough, personal, professional training that is precisely what you need. 

This coaviction persists and increases as you continue with the course under Mr. Raffe- 
lock’s kindly, astonishingly helpful guidance. Beginning and experienced writers everywhere 
look to THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST for the best training in fiction writing. Never are they 
disappointed. 

We should like you to be convinced Therefore, without obligation to you, send for our 
free book, ‘‘The Way Past the Editor.” 


THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE, 1835 Champa St., Denver, Colo. 
NAME 
ADDRESS 

A-J 7-35 


The Author & Journalist, 1837 Champa St., Denver, Colo. Entered as second-class matter April 21, 1916, at the Post Office at 
Denver, Colorado, under the act of March 3, 1879. All rights reserved. 
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THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


WILLARD E. HAWKINS, Editor. JOHN 
T. BARTLETT, Business Manager. Associ- 
ate Editors: David Raffelock, Harry Adler, 
Frank Clay Cross, Thomas Hornsby Ferril, 
John T. Bartlett, Doris Wilder. 


Official Organ, The American Fiction Guild. 
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CONTROVERSY 

One of these days we will have to begin sub- 
titling THe AuTHor & JouRNaAList “The 
Magazine of of Controversy.” Either writers 
are becoming more argumentative, or we have 
recently been publishing material that lends it- 
self to differences of opinion. At any rate, after 
almost every issue the editor’s mail is full of 
comments on one article or another, with writ- 
ers vehemently taking sides on whatever the 
subject may be. 

There was, in particular, the Cross-Asmus 
controversy over the big-name complex of edi- 
tors (which controversy, by the way, still con- 
tinues to rage despite our efforts to quench it 
last month). Now we have a veritable tempest 
raging over the leading article in our June issue, 
“Sneaking Up on the Slicks,” by Sewell Peaslee 
Wright. 

The editors have not had time to digest the 
articles and letters inspired by this discussion of 
the difference between pulp and _slick-paper 
writing. From a hasty perusal, we gather that 
for the most part readers are in agreement with 
the points brought out; but individually they 
seem to have taken issue with almost everything 
Mr. Wright said. Further study will determine 
whether or not we may decide to publish a sum- 
mary or symposium based on the material re- 
ceived. 

But the slick-paper versus pulp controversy 
isn’t the only one started in the June issue. ‘‘Pit- 
falls on Poetry Road,” that harmless-seeming 
article by Clara Edmunds-Hemingway, has cre- 
ated a tempest of its own among verse writers. 
Here again, we attempt only to record the fact. 
There have been too many answering articles 
and opinions for us to digest them at this writ- 
ing. But, at any rate, readers seem “plenty 
stirred up.” More of this later. 

The best material, according to some editors, 
is that over which readers differ the most. There 
is the story of an editor who resigned because 
he had put out an issue of which everybody 
approved. “I’ve lost my punch,” he declared. 


Published Monthly at 1837 CHAMPA ST., 

DENVER, COLORADO. Single copies, 20 

cents; $2. a year in advance; Canadian and 

foreign, $2.50 a year. Advertising rates 
on request. 


Official Organ, Nat’! Ass’n of Bus. Writers. 
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CULTURAL FRONT 

The outcome of the Writers Conference 
called in New York the latter part of April was 
the organization of a national League of Ameri- 
can Writers. Waldo Frank is chairman, Gene- 
vieve Taggard is treasurer, Katherine Buckles is 
executive secretary. The executive committee 
includes Waldo Frank, Malcolm Cowley, Mat- 
thew Josephson, Alfred Kreymborg, Michael 
Gold, John Howard Lawson, Josephine Herbst, 
Granville Hicks, and Isidor Schneider. Head- 
quarters have been established at 156 Fifth 
Ave., New York. 


The League is an organization of left-wing 
and revolutionary-minded writers. It represents 
the cultural advance of the radical forces in 
America. It also represents a power of defense 
for writers and educators whose rights of free 
opinion or expression are threatened—as in the 
case of Granville Hicks, who was discharged by 
Rensselaar Polytechnic Institute because of the 
advanced economic views contained in his writ- 
ings. 

Since the organization of the League, the ex- 
ecutive committee has somewhat reversed its 
original position, which restricted membership 
to authors of high standing in high-hat circles. 
Under the new ruling, any author is eligible 
who is against war and against fascism, and who 
actually does publish—whether in pulp or pop- 
ular or other types of medium. 


The League is sending two delegates, Waldo 
Frank and Michael Gold, to the International 
Congress for the Defense of Culture, in Paris. 
This congress was called by noted French and 
English writers, including Andre Gide, Romain 
Rolland, Henri Barbusse, Andre Malraux, Ber- 
nard Shaw, Bertrand Russell, Virginia Woolf, 
and Aldous Huxley, in the belief that in the 
present development of fascism there is a world 
danger to culture, which must be averted by 
concerted action, if possible. 
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. . By EDWIN L. SABIN 


IN days past I saw, 
somewhere, a_ hu- 
morous sketch pic- 
turing a damsel 
with tears stream- 
ing down her nose 
while, with aid of a 
box of chocolates, 
she tapped off a 
story on the type- 
writer. Well, why 
not? Who shall be 
ashamed to weep or 
laugh, sorrow or re- 
joice, with his or 
her story charac- 
ters? 

A great need of the world today, in life and 
in fiction (and story fiction itself is life made 
real by the illusion of the make-believe), is 
honest sentiment. The rarest manuscript in the 
mail that comes to the desk of the editor and 
the critic is the story of brave and honest sen- 
timent. That story may be crude, it may have 
a dozen faults of construction, it may begin 
nowhere and get nowhere, except—that it wells 
from someone’s heart and does not locate en- 
tirely in someone’s head. The writer believed 
in his story. 

We do have sentiment, of a kind, in pub- 
lished stories. By popular demand the “confes- 
sion,” “sweetheart” and “love story” types drip 
sentiment to be lapped up by romantic read- 
ers. This is sentiment for reader effect; it is a 
synthetic sentiment, like the sob-sister sentiment 
by feature writers in newspaper work. And we 
have sentiment for plot and interest purposes 
in business, society, adventure, even mystery 
stories; for a story must stir emotions of de- 
gree high or low. 

These qualities of sentiment, however, are 
employed as showman properties. They are 
written with tongue in cheek and with an eye 
upon the reaction of the reader. The sentiment 
to which I refer is spontaneous with the story. 
The sentiment and the story are the writer, for 
they, together, are of the writer’s human heart. 
That kind of sentiment stamps a story as 
sincere. It is a story with genuine feeling in it. 
Here we have our explanatory word: feeling. 
Whatever of shortcomings a story may demon- 
strate to editor or critic, whatever the fate of 
that story shall be, if it registers deep and pure 


PUT HEART INTO 


The Author & Journalist 


Edwin L. Sabin is a veteran writer of fic- 
tion. Readers for many years back recall 
his stories in American Magazine, Youth’s 
Companion, Saturday Evening Post, St. 
Nicholas, Woman’s Home Companion, Good 
Housekeeping, Red Book, Century, Collier’s, 
and innumerable others. He has some thirty- 
five books to his credit. At present he con- 
ducts a criticism service in California. 


feeling, the tender, the compassionate, the true, 
and particularly some heart-beat from the com- 
mon lot of man, moving the writer as he writes, 
that story has not failed. 

Thackery was a writer of deep feeling. We 
of today have small patience with those moral- 
izings which interrupt the story in his novels, 
but it will do us no harm to linger, once in a 
while, with him, while he benevolently opens to 
us the sacred innermost precincts of his human 
characters. Only another human being, heartily 
feeling human life, could have written those 
novels. He believed in them. His characters 
were very real to him, for they lived in him. 
As he says, speaking of a story finished and sent 
to the printer: “What an odd, pleasant, humor- 
ous, melancholy feeling it is to sit in the study 
alone and quiet, now all these people are gone 
who have been boarding and lodging with me 
for twenty months!” 

Charles Dickens wrote, on occasion, with a 
depth of feeling that made the translating lines 
immortal. The death of Little Nell in ‘Old 
Curiosity Shop” and the passing of Dora the 
child-wife in “David Copperfield” have flushed 
the hearts of millions of readers, as they must 
have flushed the heart of the writer. 


Stories of Kipling register sentiment from 
the heart. You may recall that in “Without 
Benefit of Clergy,” one of Kipling’s widely 
known India tales, Holden the Englishman took 
to himself the native woman Ameera, whom he 
dearly cherished and by whom he had, for a 
brief existence, a longed-for boy-child. But the 
cholera came, and he was summoned from his 
office to the bungalow. 


Ameera was lying in the room in which Tota had 
been born. She made no sign when Holden entered, 
because the human soul is a very lonely thing and, 
when it is getting ready to go away, hides itself in 
a misty borderland where the living may not fol- 
low. The black cholera does its work quietly and 
without explanation. Ameera was being thrust out 
of life as though the Angel of Death had himself 
put his hand upon her. The quick breathing seemed 
to show that she was either afraid or in pain, but 
neither eyes nor mouth gave any answer to Holden’s 
kisses. There was nothing to be said or done. 
Holden could only wait and suffer. The first drops 
of the rain began to fall upon the roof and he 
could hear shouts of joy in the parched city. 

The soul came back a little and the lips moved. 
Holden bent down to listen. “Keep nothing of 
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mine,” said Ameera. “Take no hair from my head. 
She would make thee burn it later on. That flame 
I should feel. Lower! Stoop lower! Remember 
only that I was thine and bore.thee a son. Though 
thou wed a white woman tomorrow, the pleasure 
of receiving in thy arms thy first son is taken from 
thee forever. Remember me when thy son is born— 
the one that shall carry thy name before all men. 
His misfortunes be on my head. I bear witness—I 
bear witness’—the lips were forming the words on 
his ear—‘that there is no God but—thee, beloved !”’ 

Then she died. Holden sat still, and all thought 
was taken from him,—till he heard Ameera’s mother 
lift the curtain. 


The simple annals of a great love! There is 
no strain for effect in these sentences. The 
words, you see, are short, and in the main are 
Anglo-Saxon. Yes, you can scarcely find other 
derivatives throughout the lines. But as an ex- 
ample of pure and tender feeling, of sentiment 
far and away above the merely sentimental, this 
scene is hard to match in all the realm of real 
literature. 

Editors of today object to “sad” endings? 
Yes, and no. I do not think that they object 
—at least, some do not—to any ending that is 
brave and true and leaves the reader the better 
for having lived it. The Reveille and the quick- 
step march are one thing, Retreat and Taps are 
another. All occur, logically, in life; and sin- 
cere feeling, whether of smiles or of tears and 
most powerful when of both, is the mark ster- 
ling of the highest type of story. 

Strong feeling, however, does not necessarily 
serve only to darken tragedy. Rather, it should 
lighten tragedy by taking the bitterness from 
it. If, by heart-born, natural feeling we can 
sO sweeten our narrative that we move the 
reader to be sympathetic with an inevitable 
tragedy, then well enough; but to make a show 
of tragedy and mistake that for powerful writ- 
ing—ah, that is another matter. It falls to the 
lot of few of us writers successfully to emulate 
the dark stories of Edgar Allan Poe. None the 
less, Poe’s stories are surcharged with the at- 
mosphere of feeling. 

Please understand that feeling in a story is by 
no means confined to death or other sadness. 
True feeling, as I see it, in a story, is that 
sympathy awakened in the writer by his char- 
acters and their situations, and communicated 
by him to the reader. After all, it is only sin- 
cerity with no apologies—but it can raise many 
a sketchy tale to the highest level of story 
drama. 

There was, I think, in Ladies Home Journal, 
a short short-story—a difficult form of story 
as we all know—dealing with just a young 
wife’s day in and out of her tenement quarters. 
It was a day with a fretful baby, with hot and 
petty housework, with little encounters with 
women friends who well might be envied; and 
ended with the return of the husband from 
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work, to a bright clean dress, a smiling face, a 
sweetheart kiss and a ready supper. He little 
knew; but the writer and the reader knew to- 
gether. A plain and simple tale, this; plainly 
and simply told—and told without vain em- 
phasis. Some writers would have tried to em- 
phasize with complainings, and with the crisis 
of a quarrel. These strainings for effect would 
have been false to the story appeal. The little 
drama all is there, as written, with joy and 
compassion, from the human heart for the 
heart of all humanity. An editor recognized 
its values for his magazine’s readers. 


* 

If I may draw upon my own experiences 
as a professional writer of fiction, I should like 
to confess what stories, by me, down the years, 
I remember with the most satisfaction. In the 
hundreds there are three—or I might say four. 

One was a story of a Western sheriff and 
his prisoner (but not yet wholly his prisoner) 
fronting each other across a sun-baked rampart 
of the arid lands while the sheriff mentally 
figured upon how he could bring about a blood- 
less surrender. They were from the same “back 
home” little town, these two, as turned out; 
and the sheriff began to harp upon that topic, 
not with the appeal of friendship but with the 
appeal to old memories. In course he drifted 
from the exchanges regarding Bill and Tom and 
Dick, Susie and Mamie and Hattie, to the scent 
of petunias hanging heavy in the summer even- 
ing air of the old-home yard. The forted man, 
at bay in this bare and hostile land, choked 
upon this; and I, writing of this, and as far 
from “back home” as he was, choked a little, 
too, and mistily saw, between me and the type 
keys, the security and peace of the old-home 
yard. Now the sentiment ran true. I was writ- 
ing from the heart. I was the hunted man, 
played upon by the sheriff. This story, “Pe- 
tunias,” was an imperfect story; somebody else 
could have put more suspense into it; some- 
body else could have put more plot into it: 
but Mr. Sedgwick (now of the Atlantic Month- 
ly) took it for the American Magazine. 

There was a Christmas Eve story, among 
many Christmas Eve stories. It was just a 
story of a well-to-do young man and his 
fiancee, with all their dreams of a home to- 
gether, touring the gay down-town streets of 
Christmas Eve and window-shopping — and 
then, through an accidental turn of the way 
and new impulses, spending all their Christmas 
joys upon the ragged waifs of a welfare mis- 
sion. Ray Long (later of Cosmopolitan) 
bought it for the Red Book. As he wrote, in 
accepting it: “This story is upon an old theme, 
but it brought tears to my eyes and I’m going 
to keep it.” 

There was the story about a dog: a highly 
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bred, spirited hunting dog apparently deserted, 
by an apparently shabby trick, in the Western 
timber by his master. The dog might have 
been my own gallant red dog. And knowing 
the dog, and knowing how he felt, proud but 
heartbroken, courageous but chagrined, with 
his faith in his god and partner made bitter, I 
felt as he felt, and in viewing his existence 
aloof from all familiar things, my eyes repeated- 
ly moistened. This emotion, more than skin 
deep, must have sold the story; for in a short- 
story contest it took first place from 7000 other 
manuscripts. 

And there was the little story, merely a 
newspaper sketch, contributed to the Red Cross 
cause during the War. It was a 2000-word 
sketch of a hard-boiled, profiteering business 
man who finally assented to his wife’s taking on 
a tagged war orphan from France. The orphan, 
when delivered, proved to be a crippled child. 
The pathos in this story was propaganda, but 
it was sincere, for we believed in such things 


. . . By FRANK CLAY CROSS 


ONE of the com- 
mon perplexities of 
the article writer 
who hasn’t yet 
learned all of tricks 
of his trade, is to 
know whether he 
can write more 
than one article 
about the same sub- 
ject. The answer is 
certainly—but with 
some important res- 
ervations. 

Just call to mind 
all the articles that 
Albert Payson Terhune has done about his dogs. 
Remember all the articles that Courtney Ryley 
Cooper wrote about circuses, before he got off 
on crime. You'll think of plenty of writers 
who have repeated on one general subject time 
after time. Indeed, one of the quickest and 
surest ways to make a name for yourself is to 
specialize in some field that the other fellow 
hasn’t yet found. 

One of my best repeater subjects has been 
meteorites. I’ve written seven full-length ar- 
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then. The business man of the story was 
fetched to the right-about. The child got into 
his heart. The story seemed to get into the 
hearts of a public, for the Red Cross head- 
quarters were good enough to say that the 
sympathy aroused by it was worth $10,000 to 
the cause. 

So I say to you story writers, sometimes let 
yourselves go, whether in merriment or true sym- 
pathy, whether in tolerance or affection, but 
always with tenderness. Only, let us not mis- 
take bathos for pathos, the sentimental for 
sentiment, the make-believe for the real. Do 
not be ashamed to wear your heart upon your 
sleeve and frankly feel your story. Smile with 
it, weep with it. Better, mingle smiles and 
tears. Sadness for the sake of sadness? Tragedy 
for the sake of tragedy? I say, no. But while 
you are tossing off stories for the common eye 
and mind, you may have, swaddled within you, 
waiting upon your honest, self, a story for the 
common heart. 


SELLING THE SAME SUBJECT 
DIFFERENT MARKETS 


Mr. Cross, who contributes frequently to 
The Author & Journalist, sells articles to 
such leading markets as Good Housekee)- 
ing, Literary Digest, Country Home, Ameri- 
can Mercury, Today, The Nation, Popular 
Science, etc. 


ticles on meteorites in the past year, and have 
sold them to Popular Science, Modern Mechanix 
© Inventions, Literary Digest, Boys’ Life, the 
Sunday Magazine of the New York Herald- 
Tribune, Hobbies, and the Western Newspaper 
Union. Two of them appeared under names 
other than my own, but the editors were fully 
aware that I wrote them. Never try to fool an 
editor. It doesn’t pay. 

These articles all necessarily repeated a good 
deal of information; and therefore they may 
be offered as examples of the principles which 
every writer must follow when he wants to 
hit several times on the same material. 

In the first place, notice the diversity of the 
magazines. Nearly all of them, with the ex- 
ception of the first two, are read by entirely 
different classes, or groups, of readers. You can 
write almost the same story for almost any 
number of magazines, so long as they do not 
overlap in circulation. When you revamp ma- 
terial which you have already sold to one editor, 
however, be very sure that you inform the next 
editor to whom you offer it of your first sale. 
If he refuses to accept your piece on account 
of your former sale, you’re much better off 
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than you would be if you sold it to him under 
false pretenses. You can’t afford to jeopardize 
your reputation by misrepresentation, whether 
by outright misstatement, or by failure to re- 
veal facts which the editor has a right to 
know. Your reputation is your most important 
stock in trade. 

Two of my meteorite articles dealt with al- 
most identical facts, and presented them in 
much the same way. These appeared in Literary 
Digest and Boys’ Life. The one in the Digest 
had appeared in print before the other one was 
sold, but nevertheless I called the attention of 
the Boys’ Life editor to it. He accepted my 
piece, notwithstanding, because few boys are 
readers of the Literary Digest. Another factor 
which entered into my second sale, however, 
was that the second article was considerably 
longer than the first—more detailed, more elab- 
orated. 

The two articles which appeared in Popular 
Science and Modern Mechanix & Inventions, of 
course, had to be as different as I could make 
them, for these two magazines are in the same 
field. Instead of commenting on them separately, 
however, let me briefly describe the different 
approaches which I made to my subject in all 
my articles aside from the two that appeared 
in Literary Digest and Boys’ Life. 

For Popular Science, 1 emphasized the man- 
ner in which the path of a meteor is charted 
in order to find the stone that hurtles down 
upon the earth from the sky. For Modern Me- 
chanix & Inventions, 1 emphasized the compo- 
sition of meteorites, dramatizing the occasional 
presence of diamonds, gold and platinum in 
them. For the Sunday Magazine of the Herald- 
Tribune, | gave principal attention to a new 
scientific body, organized to promote the dis- 
covery of meteorites. For Hobbies, I stressed 
the collector’s interest in stones from the sky. 
For the Western Newspaper Union, which 
serves country newspapers, I dilated on the fact 
that more meteorites are found by farmers than 
by anybody else. 

This may seem to be a meaningless inventory 
of data unimportant to anyone save myself; but 
the beginner, who gets my point and avails 
himself of the plan which it suggests, will find 
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himself in possession of a whole lot more article 
subjects, in the salable class, than he has prob- 
ably had before. When you sell an article on 
some subject, don’t toss the subject aside as of 
no more use to you, until you’ve given it a 
thorough examination. It may be good for a 
whole lot more sales. The very fact that you 
sold one article on it proves that it has a “pull.” 
* 

About a year ago I encountered a doctor in 
Wichita, Kansas, who has been worth a good 
many hundred dollars to me. He inspired, first, 
an article for Good Housekeeping. Then an- 
other for Rural Progress. A third article about 
him sold to Popular Science. I expect to do sev- 
eral more, with him and his work and adven- 
tures as my inspiration, before I finish with 
him. 

When you undertake to do more than one 
article on the same subject, keep two require- 
ments clearly in mind. First: to sell the same 
factual material to more than one magazine, 
you must first be sure that they go to entirely 
different groups of readers. For example, one 
magazine may go to women and the other to 
men, or one may go to adults and the other to 
children, or again one may go to city readers 
and the other to readers in the rural districts. 
In another case, you may often sell similar arti- 
cles to two magazines that circulate in different 
sections of the country. Never fail, however, 
to apprise the editor to whom you offer your 
second manuscript, that it closely duplicates 
another piece which you have already had pub- 
lished. Or, if the other piece hasn’t already ap- 
peared, perhaps you also had better ask the per- 
mission of the first editor before you offer the 
second piece for sale. Then be sure that the 
pieces are told differently. Don’t plagiarize your- 
self. 

The better way to get more than one article 
out of the same subject, however, is to find 
different angles from which to approach it, 
different phases of it to be emphasized each 
time. Give each one a different ‘controlling 
purpose.” That’s the procedure which has en- 
abled Albert Payson Terhune to write so many 
articles about his dogs. It’s a way to success, 
when you get the right subject to start with. 
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ULTIMATE CHALLENGE 


By IRENE WILDE 


No austere challenge can compare 
With that of which we are aware 
In the portentous moment when 
We face with an uplifted pen 
The inexistent and unwrought— 


A page devoid the dust of thought. 
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. . + By JOHN L. MORTIMER 


SEVERAL report- 
ers and free-lance 
writers, having seen 
some of my feature 
articles on South 
America in news- 
papers and maga- 
zines during the 
past few years, have 
queried me upon 
the best means of 
procuring a staff 
correspondency in 
Central or South 
America. Of all the 
newspaper men that 
I knew in the Car- 
ribean area five years ago, at the time of the 
stock market crash, only one full-time corre- 
spondent was attached to the district, Julian 
Haas, then of the Chicago Daily News, now a 
reporter on the Shreveport (La.) Times. Never- 
theless, there were eight or ten first-class re- 
porters in Panama alone, either attached to 
local sheets and handling foreign correspond- 
ence, or acting on their own, and doing feature 
stories of the area. And not one of them but 
was making a nice, healthy income. 


The foreign free-lance field is as wide as the 
world itself. Free-lance writers have paid for 
voyages abroad by the simple habit of taking 
out the old travel-worn portable each day and 
chronicling the scenes and settings that pass 
before the eye. Not that these in themselves are 
likely to be salable, but a keen observer will 
soon be able to weave these backgrounds into 
the day’s news, and when he does, there is an 
almost unlimited market. 


The reason why many travelers are disap- 
pointed in selling their articles is because they 
pass over the right material. They try to elabo- 
rate upon situations for which the average 
editor does not care to take their word. At the 
start of a trip through Soviet Russia a few 
years ago, I queried the editor of Consolidated 
Press upon the possibility of marketing my 
stories with his service during and after the 
trip. His reply was, I believe, the best text- 
book for the foreign free-lance writer that I 
have ever seen. It was brief and to the point, 
and descriptive of what every editor wants 
from free-lance men in foreign fields. He in- 
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structed me to take pictures and write stories 
of the people in their homes, to study their 
style and standard of living, analyze their cus- 
toms, compare their ideas with American ideas; 
in other words, to develop a cross section—and 
lay off the ‘‘major problems.” 

That indicates the thing which prevents 
many young journalists who are trying to set 
up correspondence bureaus either in the United 
States or abroad, from meeting with encourage- 
ment for their work. Studying out the major 
problems of a people involves years of industry 
and ingenuity. Frequently, the staff corre- 
spondents of the major newspapers never at- 
tempt it, handling only what the eye sees and 
the ear hears. 

For several years I wandered up and down 
the Spanish Main, primarily because as a boy 
the stories of the romantic deeds of the cen- 
turies gone by rather intoxicated my imagina- 
tion. I enjoyed with a youthful vigor and 
yearning the romantic glamour of Cartegena, 
the decaying grandeur of Porto Bello, the 
vaultlike beauty and silence of the Caribbean 
below Curacao. Then one day a group of 
Venezuelan rebels commandeered the Dutch 
forts of Wilhelmina, confiscated an American 
passenger vessel and crew lying in the harbor, 
captured the governor and his daughter for 
hostage purposes, and sailed across the straits 
in true buccaneer fashion with a cargo of guns 
and ammunition. My free-lance correspondence 
had begun. 

All of the observation of the conquistador 
relics, their life, their tactics, was woven into 
my story, which developed many angles—spot 
news, international intrigue, tragedy (for the 
rebels), humor. 

Although I never held more than a travelling 
correspondency with some of the large news 
services and newspapers, I averaged a fair in- 
come, and better still, I managed to penetrate 
every worth-while corner of the old western 
empire of Granada. One of the stories which 
I liked best for publication was that of an air- 
plane visit to Porto Bello, deserted little village 
far down the coast of Panama. It was the 
northeastern terminus of the Cruces trail—the 
Golden Road, as Morgan called it, for he raided 
it periodically in quest of the king’s wealth 
come up from the Incan mines in Peru. It 
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was the terminus of Columbus’s voyage to 
America, and the first city that he founded, 
and its harbor was the grave of Sir Francis 
Drake. But today, in the hurried calls of the 
tourist ships, this choicest romantic spot is for- 
gotten. Guarded only by the wraiths of bold 
buccaneers pacing the decks of phantom gal- 
leons in its pelican bay, the discarded cannon lie 
untouched where the failing hands of its last 
earthly defenders dropped them. I arranged for 
a photograph of American naval planes sweep- 
ing over the ruins of the battered fortress, 
which along with the story of today’s Porto 
Bello, the city that cradled the civilization of 
the western world, achieved nation-wide pub- 
lication. 

But it was only one of the many thousands 
that might be written and sold from that sec- 
tion of the world today. The tourist path has 
largely changed from the United States to 
Europe, to New York, San Francisco, via Ha- 
vana, with its Morro Castle, and its periodic 
uprisings. One of the most popular voyages is 
from New Orleans over one of the many fruit 
steamers to the dirty little seaport of Puerto 
Colombia, thence to Panama, Nicaragua, and 
back to the United States. It was on such a 
cruise that I procured pictures of Nicaraguan 
towns that drew many sizable checks during 
the Sandino escapades, even though at the time 
I had returned to the United States. 

* 

The pay of a free-lance writer abroad de- 
pends upon his ingenuity more frequently than 
upon his hard work—his ability to analyze the 
market needs, and tie up the story with items 
that interest the average man over his morning 
coffee. Not only are the daily newspapers al- 
most limitless markets, but hundreds of maga- 
zines, trade, travel, even religious, are open to 
articles from the field abroad. Still, the dailies 
and the news services are the surest markets, 
and their checks come promptly and regularly. 
As an example of the type of stories that sell, 
I recall a few of the checks: Universal paid 
$26 for a description of Cartegena, the only 
walled city left in the western hemisphere; 
New York American paid $56 for a day with 
Admiral Richard Evelyn Byrd, on his arrival 
in Panama after his first Antarctic venture. 
New York Times paid $13.50 for the descrip- 
tion of a flight of Venezuelan army planes over 
the cathedrals of Caracas. United States Daily 
paid $8.50 for a photograph of a highway built 
by American engineers through the jungles of 
Panama. The total of these four checks would 
have exceeded the cost of a round-trip ticket 
to Cuba, Panama, Nicaragua, from New Or- 
leans, by $7.00. 

There are hundreds of other subjects for 
regular, remunerative free-lance newspaper 


checks abroad. If one were to select the cross- 
roads of some steamer lane for a residence, he 
could easily make a living merely by interview- 
ing and snapping prominent Americans on holi- 
day. One of the most fruitful of such spots 
that I have found in the world is the cabaret 
of Panama. There is a mystic half-oriental, 
half-savage abandon in the movements and the 
melody of the tamborita that works a particu- 
lar hardship upon dignified American states- 
men, and there is a mighty good market for 
such material. I recall the wistful light in the 
eye of former Secretary-of-War Pat Hurley, 
one evening as we drove past the Ritz in Pan- 
ama—the stamping grounds of chubby Hector 
Downe—and his curious reaction to my de- 
scription of Panama night life as seen from a 
newspaper man’s angle. 

Many young Americans today make a living 
in free-lance work abroad. The dean of these 
was Hartwell Ayers, a string correspondent of 
Consolidated Press, who was killed in 1930, 
snatching a close-up of a comic revolution at 
the presidencia in Panama. Although they 
never attain, or at least, seldom attain, the 
standing of a Junius Wood, or the affluence 
of a Lowell Thomas, they live all the entertain- 
ing features of a foreign correspondent’s life, 
and learn quite often more about foreign cov- 
erage than he does. 

Some of the best markets I believe, are news- 
papers like the New York Times, and Herald 
Tribune; or the Chicago Daily News, Chicago 
Tribune, Christian Science Monitor. Universal 
Service handles a wide-open feature service 
that accepts material upon almost any foreign 
subject. International News Service, United 
Press, Associated Press frequently accept spot 
news that is out of the reach of their staffs. 

In the magazine field there are many juvenile 
publications such as The Challenge which ac- 
cept shorts with photographs. Of course the 
major travel magazines are open to material, 
but it is unwise for the free-lance writer abroad 
to depend much on checks from these sources. 
Hundreds of magazines, photo services, and 
newspapers are open to foreign photographs, 
particularly of Americans in unusual settings. 

Among the stories which I found would find 
the quickest and the surest market are: 

Steamship travel, passengers, and their habits 
aboard. 

Views off the common Cook route, side 
streets, and cross sections of the inhabitants of 
foreign cities, 

Spots with a historical background. 

Dress, customs, household habits of the na- 
tives. 

Influence of American progress upon the 
average native that the travelling American 
meets. 
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Commercialization of American made prod- 
ucts abroad. 

Not that the field has been neglected, or 
that it is a gold-mine for the writer who cannot 
find markets for the articles he writes about his 


. . . By DOUGLAS LURTON 


“wry can’t I 
make a decent liv- 
ing with my writ- 
ing, Lurton? As 
you know, I’ve 
been writing for fif- 
teen years and I’ve 
sold scores of stories 
and articles to every 
kind of a mag un- 
der the sun. But 
my family would 
starve if I didn’t 
happen to own an 
apartment build- 
ing.” 

The man was very serious, exasperated with 
himself instead of the editor (believe that or 
not) for his latest rejection. Now, I suppose 
I’m as conceited as the average editor and would 
like to kid myself that I know all the answers. 
But I have learned that all too often writers 
don’t want criticism even when they ask for it. 
So I tried to quell the urge to put out advice. 

“Perhaps if you didn’t own income property 
you'd force yourself to write more and better 
stuff,” I ventured. 

“That isn’t the answer and you know it,” the 
writer charged. ‘“You’ve sold yarns and super- 
vise sixteen magazines and have stacked my 
work up against that of many writers. You 
know I’ve worked like hell—but I don’t click 
often enough and I’m not an expert on any 
kind of story. What’s the matter with me?” 

Well, he had me on the spot, and he was 
asking for it. I believe I found the answer and 
feeling that it also applies to many other writers 
I have known, I venture to pass it along for 
what it may be worth. 

This particular man had written for news- 
papers for years, then sold a story or two and 
decided to become a free-lance magazine writer. 
During his fifteen years as a mag. writer he 
turned out Westerns, love, mystery, general ad- 
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section of the United States. But for the youth 
who will leave this Spring on a voyage abroad, 
I would suggest checking with the daily news- 
papers and possible magazine outlets of mate- 
rial. 


VERSATILITY THAT HURTS 


Mr. Lurton is supervising editor of the six- 
teen Fawcett Publications. 


venture, humor, scientific stuff, articles and fic- 
tion for Sunday School journals, virtually every 
type of magazine on the stands. 

He is a very passable writer and some of his 
stories sold. But here is where he made his mis- 
take: I recall that he sold me a war story. 
When I asked him for another he was busy 
writing a juvenile. Later he sold me a Western 
and when I urged him to write more Westerns 
he informed me he had decided to give love 
stuff a whirl. After a few months he turned 
up with a good mystery yarn but he didn’t re- 
peat because he had become interested in humor. 
He sold two love stories and with that encour- 
agement determined to swing to South Sea ad- 
ventures. 

At my urging he brought to the office his 
record of sales. I examined it. That writer had 
found markets I had never heard of—and on 
many occasions sold them a story or two. Anal- 
ysis of his records shows that with only one ex- 
ception he had never sold more than two stories 
to the same market. The one exception was a 
record of three sales to the same book. 

It is my contention that if this man, who 
demonstrated so thoroughly his ability to write 
salable material, had concentrated for several 
years on any two or three types of stories which 
he seemed to be able to do best, he would be a 
successful writer today. Versatility is an excel- 
lent thing but this is a day of specialization. As — 
soon as he had interested an editor in his mate- 
rial he deserted the editor and tried something 
else. He became a “Jack of all stories,” master 
of none. Every editor, to his everlasting disap- 
pointment, is familiar with this type of writer. 

In making many of those markets this writer 
had prepared several stories before making a 
sale. This was natural, as in each instance he 
was switching to a type of story new to him 
and had to meet the competition of men and 
women who had specialized for years on that 
particular type of writing. It was natural—but 
what a waste of effort. 
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CIRCULATE 


. . . By L. RON HUBBARD 


JACK LONDON 
possessed a secret 
and he put it to a 
use which amounted 
to little less than 
alchemy. He knew 
the magic formula 
which permitted 
him to write about 
the things he knew 
best—a bag of tricks 
in itself. 

Like the rest of 
us, Jack had his ups 
and sub-zeros, but 
unlike many of us 
he knew the correct 
way to combat 
them. He knew that 
work was the only 
solution, and far 
more than that, he 
knew how to get to 
work. He knew 
what do do when 
his pockets sagged with emptiness. He knew 
that sitting around bewailing a writer’s lot was 
a poor method of creation. 

Down on the San Francisco waterfront, there 
was a book shop which handled mildewed vol- 
umes and second-hand pulps. It was close to 
the Embarcadero and the ships and the saloons, 
and its proprietor was close to the heart of 
Jack London. At those trying times when the 
checks were few and small, Jack would drop 
around for the purpose of borrowing half a 
dollar. 

It was not that he was hungry. That fifty 
cent piece was much more necessary than that. 
For with it, Jack London would head for the 
nearest saloon. Straight for the swinging doors 
and the bar flies. 

Sailors would be there. Sailors from Alaska 
and China, and the South Seas. Sailors whose 
ships were lately on the bottom or whose crews 
were lately serving time for mutiny. And from 
that crowd Jack London would select himself 
a tough old salt who looked garrulous. And 
then the fifty cent piece would diminish across 
the mahogany and the old salt would pour out 
his heart. Perhaps the things he said were lies, 
perhaps divine truth. But whatever they were, 
they stimulated. 
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With the half dollar gone, Jack would depart 
with a quick stride and end up at his writing 
desk. Seldom would he write what he had heard. 
It was enough that his mental wheels were re- 
volving once more and that he could again 
taste salt spray and listen to the singing of 
wind aloft. 

That was his trade secret. By applying it, he 
was soon enabled to place a silver dollar in the 
cash drawer at the bookshop. 

“But I only lent you fifty cents!” protested 
the proprietor. 

“I know, but I'll be wanting it again. Take 
it while I’ve got the money.” 

Jack London never allowed his interest in 
men to lag. And because of that he grew to 
know men and could write about them, and 
what they did, and why. 

Circulate was his motto, and circulate he did. 
Everyone on the Embarcadero knew him and 
liked him and brought stories to him. 

Often our ears are filled with the advice, 
“Write about the things you know. The things 
close to you.” And, in despair, we wail that 
there is nothing of interest in our surroundings 
or in the lives we lead. We say that and we 
believe it. And in despair, we pound out a 
bloody thunderer, using the other side of the 
world as our locale. 

The reason we cannot write about the things 
at hand is apparent. If we knew our surround- 
ings well enough we could put them on paper. 
Someone else comes around, looks us over and 
studies our environment for a brief period and 
then goes off to write a novel. Why, we moan, 
didn’t we write that book? Surely we knew 
more about it than the lucky one. 

But did we? To knew a thing, we must 
first find it interesting. And it’s certain that 
we can never see the hovel next door while we 
yearn for the picturesque scene hundreds of 
miles away. 

People pass our houses to and from their 
work each day. We know their names and 
what they do, but we are not really interested 
in them. Even though each is a potential story, 
we pass them all up because, as with the post- 
man, we never really see them. 

Down on the corner is a drug store. Occa- 
sionally we enter to buy copies of our prospec- 
tive markets, but do we ever get to know the 
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clerk? Or the loafers out front? Or the cop 
who parks his motorcycle at the curb? Or the 
fireman just off duty? Or the high-school sen- 
iors who suck up sodas in the booth? Or . . .? 

No; probably and sadly not. Even while we 
look at them we’re probably thinking about the 
story we are going to write about the north 
woods and the girl caught in the outlaw’s 
cabin. The outsider comes in and looks our 
people over, goes off and writes about them, 
and then, quite reasonably, we get sore about 
his stealing our neighbors for material. 

Jack London’s environment was the sea. He 
knew it well. Too well, in fact. He knew he 
had to work hard to keep up his interest. As a 
boy he was an oyster pirate. Then a member 
of the fish patrol. Later he was a seaman on a 
sealing vessel. From there he went to the 
Klondike, to Japan, to Mexico, and _ finally 
around the world in the Snark. No wonder, you 
say, he wrote about the sea. It was fascinating. 
No wonder he dealt with wild animals. They 
had attacked him. His environment, you say, 
was intensely interesting. 

Jack London, strangely enough, didn’t think 
so. He had to work hard to whip up flagging 
interest in the things he knew so well. He 
aspired to be, and became, the best known 
American Socialist. His finest works, so he and 
the literati thought, were The Iron Heel, The 
War of the Classes, Revolution, Martin Eden, 
and The People of the Abyss. 

But he made his money on adventure and 
sea stories, and to write them, he found that 
he must know them better than he did. He 
circulated among the men who were to become 
his characters. Long after he had given up the 
sea he still forced himself to study his subject. 
He too wanted to graze in greener fields. He 
said that he wrote his adventure novels solely 
for the money. 

In other words, he did not revel in his en- 
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vironment any more than we do in ours. Yet 
he forced himself to study it thoroughly and 
write about it because it was his means of live- 
lihood. He never allowed himself to go stale. 
He circulated constantly. 

And now, how about our drug store? The 
clerk knows all about the trouble Mrs. Smith 
is having with her back and why young Smith 
had to come home from college. The loafers 
out front have fought wars and excavated 
ditches. The fireman can tell why the mansion 
on the hill went up in smoke and just how 
that effected his little boy’s school work. The 
cop leaning on his motorcycle played a big part 
in the late kidnapping. He knows the inside 
story and he’ll tell it. He also knows a hun- 
dred rackets which are worked right under 
your nose. And those high-school seniors could 
fill a novel with their hidden adventures. 

But most of us just walk up to the magazine 
rack and thumb the copies and wish to goodness 
we could think of something worth while to 
write about. We wish we could be in New 
York or Texas or Tahiti so that we could gather 
some real material. 

The point of it is, we'll never be able—most 
of us—to shed our present environment unless 
we can make the well-known bucks. And if 
we can’t sell, we can’t earn. And if we can’t 
think up stories, we therefore can’t move on. 
In short, we’re trapped. 

It is not that our present locale is the best, 
but that it will have to do—emphatically. And 
the only real solution lies in circulating. In 
moving around and talking. In studying our 
neighbors and associates as closely as if we were 
about to transfer their likenesses to canvas. 

If we don’t know the average man, we can’t 
write about him or for him, and our assets will 
shrink in direct ratio to the pile of cancelled 
stamps on the return envelopes. 

In other words: CIRCULATE! 


TO THE FIRST POET 


By MARY CAROLYN DAVIES 


Venturesome one, whenever you lived, and where 
How did you think of it, this comforting 

Kind, cruel, matchless, magic, living, fair 

And unbelievably delightful thing? 

Thank you for putting in our snatching hand 
This gift (out of your generosity), 


Of words to twist and govern and command, 
You must have chuckled when you set it free 
From space, that held it hidden in a cage— 
This sweet invention! When you felt high rage 
Or higher ecstasy, you’d but to take 

A word, another, brittle, dusky, bright, 

To heal your heart or make another’s break, 

As I do here—(my thanks to you!) tonight. 
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| STUCK. FOR A PLOT? 


. . . By G. HAINES TRIMINGHAM 


G. Haines Trimingham 


E know little about the substance of 
WwW electricity, but have, through knowl- 

edge of the laws governing it, put the 
force to daily use. So it is with imagination. 
Lack of complete understanding of its real na- 
ture need not prevent us from making the best 
use of it. 

Psychologists know that a strong desire—a 
need—a want—is a spur to the imagination. 
This knowledge can be used to advantage by 
the writer. 

All of us know the experience of sitting 
down at our typewriter to write, with no 
particular ideas in mind. We roll in a sheet 
of clean paper and sit looking at it. Nothing 
happens. We start typing a few words to test 
the ribbon or the alignment and then discover 
there is something wrong with the machine. 
We reach for a screwdriver and start taking 
the typewriter apart. There will be no writing 
done during that period. 

Evidently we lack the right stimulus to get 
started. What is wrong? Suppose we look 
back at past accomplishments and try to re- 
member the genesis of some of our stories. 
What started the plots? From whence sprang 
the fundamental ideas or “germs” which sent 
us to work? What gave us the enthusiasm to 
write, which we lack now? 

The genesis of past stories may be hard to 
trace. But if we succeed in remembering, we 
will find that some of the plots originated in 
ways similar to those discussed here. 
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(1) Place a character or characters in a 
predicament which seemingly offers no solu- 
tion or escape. With such a puzzle to solve, 
the brain gets busy. A plot usually results as 


soon as the solution is found. 


(2) Conceive some terrible menace which 
threatens an individual, a family or a group. 
How can this menace be thwarted with plenty 
of action? 


_ (3) Imagine a story in which the protagonist 
is constantly in danger. The difficulty here is 
avoiding a plot which is merely a series of inci- 
dents with a common cause. 


(4) Think of a striking title for a story 
and devise a plot to fit the title. Or look 
through the titles of a new magazine before it 
is read and concoct a plot to fit some title that 
appeals. (When the plot is finished, of course, 
a different title must be found.) 


(5) Plan a story in which one man sets out 
to kill another and is himself killed by his 


own act or by an accident related to his act. 


(6) Take a certain locality which is well 
known and consider it for plot possibilities. If 
you are really determined to write a story 
around such a locale, the plot develops once 
work is started on paper. 


I have found that the above methods suggest 
a plot to me eight out of ten times; but all of 
us are not alike. Therefore, a list of further 
suggestions is given below: 

If a plot refuses to come, begin to set down 
all the plot sources you can think of which 
might be useful to another writer coming to 
you for advice. Before you have finished the 
list, you will probably be thinking about one 
of your own suggestions and the rest will be 
easy. 

Look for unusual things in your locality or a 
different slant on usual events or objects. For 
instance, the advent of a circus and the peculiar 
methods used by the ballyhoo artist to collect a 
crowd might supply an idea. 

Read the newspapers carefully, for often a 
news item will suggest a story. More often, 
however, it is the “boxed” human-interest or 
outre one that can be used. In founding plots 
on newspaper items beware of coincidences, 
which are common enough in real life but ana- 
thema to magazine editors. 

Often a plot germ will be suggested by a 
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queer person or by some object. As a test of 
the imagination and an exercise for it, select 
at random any object which lies on your desk 
and write a plot in which this object plays an 
important role. Not infrequently such an exer- 
cise leads to a usable plot. 

Keep the writing of fiction always in mind. 
When retiring, and at the risk of staying awake, 
go over possible plot situations in your mind. 
No usable plot may develop that night, but the 
next day, or even several days later, one 
founded on your embryo idea may pop into 
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your mind as if by magic. Do not sneer at in- 
spiration, but never wait for it, for inspiration 
comes oftenest when it is not courted. 

This writer, who has spent years studying 
psychology, considers that “‘staleness” or run- 
ning dry of ideas, among fiction writers, is 
merely the loss of some of the enthusiasm with 
which they began their careers. Failure to con- 
ceive new plots is no indication that your 
imagination has gone back on you, but it is a 
sign that you need to muster more enthusiasm 
for your work. 


Mrs. Baird is a regular contributor to sev- 
eral religious publishing houses and has 


] THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL FIELD 


. . . By EVAR. BAIRD 


O, I don’t mean juvenile stories, although 

the Sunday School papers offer a steady 

market for such work. But there is a field 
of writing for the Sunday School publications 
which I have never seen fully discussed. 

Do you know how many Sunday School peri- 
odicals are issued beside the story papers? Each 
large denomination has its system of quarterlies 
and helps, and several undenominational houses 
carry similar lines. The old international Sunday 
School lessons are covered to a large extent by 
staff writers. A better field is among what is 
known as Graded Lessons. And the best field of 
all for the free-lance writer is to produce the 
supplementary material which fills columns and 
columns of these periodicals. 

First comes the paper published for infants 
on the cradle roll, or rather for the infants’ 
mothers. This may be a monthly or quarterly, 
and it carries mother articles, mother stories, 
poems, anecdotes, bedtime stories and homilies 
that almost anyone can write who has the pa- 
rental trend and a religious slant combined with 
writing ability. 

Next come the helps for primary teachers, and 
what helps they are! If your childhood was fed 
up on Moses in the bulrushes, forget it. Today’s 
child is finding God in a flower or a fish, and 
Tennyson’s flower in the crannied wall has 
nothing on what these teacher articles offer in 
simple interpretations of tremendous truths. 
There are supplementary stories for the teacher 
to tell, there are poems and little playlets. Who 
writes them? You might. 

Above the primary group come the juniors, 
children from nine to twelve. The Sunday 
School house provides helps for both pupil and 
teacher. There are news columns telling what 
other juniors are doing, and exchange of teach- 
er ideas no harder to trail down than drug- 


sold work to various other magazines. 


store windows or any other trade-journal mate- 
rial. I’m not sure but that these periodicals are 
trade journals of a sort. If they are, it is a trade 
in which any one who has children or who has 
been a child has plenty of clues with which to 
start. You can’t visit ten Sunday Schools with- 
out making a find of some sort, not if you are 
Sunday-School-minded. If you’re not, and can’t 
become so, then this line is not for you. 

Intermediates come next, twelve to fifteen 
years of age, then seniors, fifteen to eighteen. 
By that time you might suppose that we are 
grown up and through with Sunday School, and 
that the series would end. But no. There is still 
the Adult Bible Class and the Home Depart- 
ment, each calling for very distinctive mate- 
rial. Last but not least comes the periodical for 
Superintendents and Officers. You have to tell 
them something—real stuff. 

The way to find out about all this is to order 
a quarter’s supplies from half a dozen publish- 
ing houses and study them. Naturally you can’t 
expect to sell them hot air. Here are a few of 
the commonest needs: Worship Programs, Re- 
ligious Playlets, Supplementary Stories, Human- 
Interest Articles, Methods Articles, Inspiration- 
al Fillers, News Items. It would be futile to 
submit material without making a study of the 
periodicals. 

The actual lesson helps are not so easy to get 
in on, although some houses have their units 
done by assignment. A unit may be a month’s 
or a quarter’s lessons, and this work pays bet- 
ter than Sunday School story-writing, for the 
most excellent reason that your whole output is 
sold. A knowledge of the Bible is necessary for 
this type of work, but the lessons are far re- 
moved from the stereotyped stuff of a genera- 
tion ago. At the present time I have an assign- 
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ment of a month’s lessons with this theme and 
outline: 


AMBASSADORS OF ‘FRIENDSHIP 
An Ambassador to the World. (St. Paul) 
An Ambassador to Africa. (David Livingstone) 
An Ambassador to Labrador. (Grenfell) 
What Kind of an Ambassador Are You? 

Perhaps my personal experience will clarify 
this article. I began on column work, writing 
brief paragraphs suggesting things for classes 
to do. Presently study of the quarterlies led me 
into submitting articles, many of which were 
gleaned from my own experience with children. 
Finally I grew brave enough to ask for assign- 
ments—and got them. My highest pinnacle is 
being booked ahead on articles or lesson units 
that editors are willing to trust me to write. If 
there is any secret about it, it is in giving the 
editors exactly what they want exactly when 
they want it. An occasional rush order makes 
me wonder sometimes if I am not a pinch hitter. 

This real lesson work is very exacting. You 
are doing a part of something which must fit 
perfectly into a whole. The longer I am with it 
the more it seems to me that it is a matter of 
understanding your editor. To put it in a nut- 
shell, the editor would write the whole quar- 
terly herself if she could. Since time limitatins 
will not allow that, the writer who can get in- 
side her mind and understand its workings to 
the extent of being able to write as the editor 
would write is in line for the assignment. I have 
followed this trail for years, and I give as my 
testimony that it leads upward, even in a de- 
pression. 


wn 


THE MARKETS 


Following are the principal markets for Sun- 
day School methods articles, columns, editorials, 
etc. It is utterly futile to attempt to make these 
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papers without first studying them. In most 
cases it is worth while to query the editor for 
present needs and requirements. 


David C. Cook, Elgin, Ill., offers the following 
markets: The New Century Leader, The Adult Bible 
Class, Teachers’ and Members’ Monthlies, The Young 
People’s Teacher, The Young People’s Journal, Prob- 
lem Studies, Teacher and Scholar, Junior Teacher's 
Quarterly, Junior Scholar's Quarterly, The Primary 
Sunday School Teacher, The Beginners’ Teacher, 
Mother's Golden Now Magazine, Sunday School 
Home Visitor. 

The American Sunday School Union, 1816 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia, publishes The Sunday School 
W orld. 

The Methodist Book Concern, 420 Plum St., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, uses outside writers in The Church 
School Journal, The Elementary Magazine. 

The American Baptist Publication Society, 1701 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia, publishes a complete line 
of Sunday School magazines, including Children’s 
Leader, Young People’s Leader, and Adult Depart- 
ment. This house very much prefers inquiries to be 
made to the editorial committee, and not to the edi- 
tors of the different publications. 

Sunday School Times, 323 N. 13th St., Philadel- 
phia, ofters a market for general Sunday School arti- 
cles. 

The quarterlies of the Standard Publishing Co., 
Ninth and Cutter Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio, seem to be 
mostly prepared by staff writers. Two exceptions to 
this are The Lookout and The Baby's Mother. The 
latter paper is almost entirely written by free-lancers. 


The Westminster supplies gotten out by the Pres- 
byterian Board of Christian Education, Witherspoon 
Bldg., Philadelphia, use outside writers in the prep- 
aration of graded Sunday School lessons, but the work 
is by assignment. The articles in their magazines are 
also often by outside writers who have been invited 
to write on a certain subject. While this work prob- 
ably could not be secured by the inquiry of a free 
lance, it is also true that writers for the Presbyterian 
Sunday School papers (Forward, Pioneer, Queen's 
Gardens, Stories) who show an understanding of the 
approach of the editors to their task are asked to write 
for the quarterlies and magazines. 


HERO FOR HIRE! 


By JAMES EDWARD HUNGERFORD 


I’m a handsome novel hero; in my eyes a fearless glint, 

And I’m looking for an author who will put me into print. 

I am tall or short or neither; fat or slender, as you wish; 

I’m an eighteen-karat hero, looking for a good posish; 

And no hero yet invented can out-champ me making love. 

I can bellow like a foghorn; I can warble like a dove, 

I have passed through endless volumes, with demeanor grave or gay; 

I have thwarted scores of villains, and put scads of them away; 

I have fought and I have suffered, through vast reams of printed lore; 
I have ducked and dived and waded, through vast seas of inky gore; 
I’ve been shot and stabbed and beaten, in a hundred diff’rent styles; 

I’ve been shipwrecked, starved, nigh eaten, on a hundred savage isles; 
I’ve been trailed the wide world over by the villains suave or coarse, 
And I’ve lived through fire and water; earthquakes, marriage and divorce! 
Now I’m looking for an author with a book to put me in; 

If you think that I’m your hero—start your action now—BEGIN! 
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The Author Journalist” 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST’S 
LITERARY MARKET TIPS 


GATHERED MONTHLY FROM AUTHORITATIVE SOURCES 


Real America, 666 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, 
Edwin Baird, editor, announces that starting with 
its August issue it will use fiction of any length 
under 10,000 words. Mr. Baird writes: ‘We par- 
ticularly want two-part stories, 8000 to 10,000 
words, and these should be of the mystery or detec- 
tive type, although there is no objection to a good 
story of whatever sort that will serialize to advan- 
tage. Nor is there any preference as to stories of 
shorter length. All we ask is that our fiction be 
unusual and as different as possible from that pub- 
lished in other magazines. Payment will be made 
at satisfactory rates, either on acceptance or soon 
before publication.” 

G-Men, 22 W. 48th St., New York, is a new 
magazine of Standard’s Thrilling Group. Leo Mar- 
gulies, editorial director, writes: ‘We will use one 
complete novel, short-stories up to 6000 words, and 
a few novelettes up to 8000 words. Stories for this 
book should feature every activity of the G-Men 
operatives, playing up their ingenuity and bravery in 
their fights against crime. We promise the usual 
quick decision and prompt payment of a cent a 
word, on acceptance.” 

Fan & Family, 1 N. La Salle St., Chicago, is a new 
monthly edited by David H. Colcord and at present 
limited to distribution in Chicago. Dana Gaines, 
assistant editor, writes: “We are in the market for 
personality feature articles on famous baseball heroes 
and other sportsmen, 2000 to 3000 words in length; 
short-stories combining romance and baseball, same 
lengths; short shorts on any subject, especially mys- 
tery; short fact items and fillers on baseball and other 
subjects. Occasionally, in order to vary the material, 
we will be in the market for young-love short-stories 
that do not necessarily have baseball as a background. 
Rates paid: for the first issue, $30 per article; subse- 
quent issues, standard prices; probably $50 or more 
per article, on acceptance. Prize contests of various 
kinds will be conducted for readers.” 


Complete Northwest Novel Magazine, 100 Hudson 
St., New York, a new bi-monthly publication, seeks 
action stories of the northwest, covering such sub- 
jects as mounted police, logging, and mining, from 
the U. S.-Canadian border to Alaska, according to 
Michael Ivan, editor. Payment is made on publication 
at 14 cent a word. 

Dime Sport Magazine and Dime Adventure, 205 
E. 42nd St., New York, are new periodicals of Popu- 
lar Publications. The first will contain sport stories 
with appeal to boys of high-school and college ages 
in lengths up to 20,000 words; the second will be 
devoted to general adventure. Payment is at 1 cent a 
word on acceptance. 

New Mystery Adventures, 120 W. 42nd St., New 
New York, A. R. Roberts, editor, announces: ‘‘We 
have decided to give writers who have never appeared 
in print a chance to get something through. Starting 
with the September issue, there will be an announce- 
ment concerning a “New Authors’ Corner,’’ for 
stories of 2000 words or less dealing with either 
mystery or adventure (no love or risque yarns want- 
ed). These stories will be paid for at $20 each on 
publication. Prospective contributors should secure 
entry coupon and complete rules from the September 
issue.” 


The Hartney Press, Inc., 205 E. 42nd St., New 
York, is the name under which the book-publishing 
subsidiary to Popular Publications, Inc., operates. ““We 
will specialize in romances, moderns, mysteries, and 
Westerns,” writes Hurd Whitney, director. “By ‘mod- 
erns’ is meant novels as contrasted with romances. 
Our field has been broadened from the popular cir- 
culating library type only, to good fiction with stress 
on literary quality. No sex novels are desired. Pre- 
ferred lengths are from 75,000 to 85,000 words.” 
Payment is on the royalty basis. The company retains 
50 per cent interest in serial, foreign, dramatic, and 
photoplay rights. 

Inside Stuff, 1650 Broadway, New York, according 
to a contributor, has not made payment for material 
published early this year and pays no attention to in- 
quiries. 

Life, Lincoln Bldg., 60 E. 42nd St., New York, 
Irving D. Tressler, associate editor, writes: “We 
are in the market for three and four-line items for 
our ‘Some of the People’ department. I advise a 
study of the magazine to all those intending to sub- 
mit such items, since they fall under half a dozen 
different subheadings. I am quoting herewith several 
samples of the type of thing we are anxious to have 
contributed: 


“Traffic signals in Salt Lake City are rigged up with police 
whistle attachments which blow each time the lights change. 

“‘Thirty-five thousand dollars was appropriated by Congress 
to cover the cost of extra police in t District of Columbia 
during the Shriners convention in June. 

“In Germany there are vending machines for phonograph 
records, bird seed and flowers.” 


This will be a small but steady market. Good 
rates paid on acceptance. 

Young Catholic Messenger, 124 E. Third St., Day- 
ton, Ohio, published for boys and girls of junior high 
ages, uses short-stories up to a 1200 word limit, ac- 
cording to Mary Pflaum Fisher, editor. Junior Cath- 
olic Messenger, same address, is published for third 
and fourth grade children and uses short-stories up to 
600 words. Very short fact items, fillers, jokes, and 
some verse, are used. Payment by both magazines is 
at % to 1 cent a word on acceptance. 


The editorial department of the Nazarene Publish- 
ing House, 2923 Troost Ave., Kansas City, Mo., is 
being reorganized. Beginning with October, The 
Youth’s Comrade will be published for the Interme- 
diate-Senior group (ages 12 to 16). For young peo- 
ple and adults there will be a new weekly paper 
edited by D. Shelby Corlett. Miss Edith Lentz suc- 
ceeds Miss Mabel Hanson as editor of The Youth’s 
Comrade. Miss Hanson retains editorial direction of 
Junior Joys, Sunshine for Little People, and The 
Children’s Worker. 

Literary America, 175 Fifth Ave., New York, 
announces that it consistently favors the work of new 
writers. It uses short-stories of the ‘‘experimental’”’ 
variety, confined to the American scene, in 2000 to 
4000-word lengths, literary personality articles, 2000 
to 3000 words, and verse of any length. Serials are 
used only if the book rights have been sold. Ken- 
neth Houston, editor, writes: “We are greatly in- 
terested in the work of the younger writers. We are 
one of the few ‘little magazines’ that pay for con- 
tributions. While our rates are not high, we are 
scouted by all the large publishers.’ Payment for 
material is on publication at 1 cent a word. 
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The Musician, formerly at 853 7th Ave., is now 
located at 15 E. 38th St., New York, and it is edited 
by A. N. de Vore, succeeding Paul Kempf. 

Wild West Stories and Complete Novel Magazine, 
461 Eighth Ave., New York, a Teck publication 
edited by Frederick Gardener, now uses only the fol- 
lowing lengths: Novelettes, 15,000 to 25,000 words; 
short-stories, 1000 to 3000 words. Payment is at 14 
cent a word on publication. 

Novel House, 386 Fourth Ave., New York, a new 
book publishing firm of which Sidney Russell is 
president, desires 40,000-word novels of the quality 
type (such as found in Esquire or Story magazines). 
These will be published as 50-cent books. Western 
stories in 40,000-word lengths also will be consid- 
ered. They may have had previous serial publication. 
Payment is made on a royalty basis. 

The Argonaut, 544 Market St., San Francisco, is no 
longer looking for two-part stories. It uses short- 
stories of 2500 to 3500 words—contemporary, hum- 
orous, stories with an appeal to women, or stories 
with Western background (not cowboy stories in par- 
ticular), paying a flat rate of $10 each on publication 
for those accepted. 

Star Western Magazine, 205 E. 42nd St., New York, 
of the Popular Publications group, stresses the emo- 
tional element in its fiction. Dramatic short-stories of 
the old West, with girl interest, are used, in novelette 
lengths of 10,000 to 15,000 words and short-story 
lengths up to 6000. Rogers Terrill is editor. Payment 
is at 1 cent a word up, on acceptance. 

Waldorf Astoria Magazine, 40 E. 34th St., New 
York, desires “light, almost plotless fiction, with 
well-written characterizations, the incidents laid in 
and around New York. Essays should be intimate 
and written somewhat in the New Yorker style.” 
Lengths up to 2000 words are used. Rates are 114 
cents a word up, on publication. 

Miss Daisy Bacon, editor of Ainslee’s, 79 Seventh 
Ave., New York, advises writers to read the first 
story in each issue of the magazine under her guid- 
ance, as this will always be a model of the type of 
story desired for the magazine. 


World Order, 119 Waverly Place, New York, is a 
new magazine devoted to Bahai teachings and phi- 
losophy in general. The editors are Stanwood Cobb 
and Horace Holly. 

Forum, 441 Lexington Ave., New York, conducts 
a verse page for which poems of literary distinction 
are considered. Good rates are paid on acceptance. 

Pictures, The Snapshot Magazine, 343 State St., 
Rochester, N. Y., apparently published by Eastman 
Kodak Stores, Inc., announces: “For every amateur 
photograph accepted for publication, Pictures will pay 
$2. Snaps that cannot be used will be returned 
promptly. Pictures should be accompanied by the fol- 
lowing information, in addition to photographer's 
name and address: Camera used; date picture was 
made; film used; time of day; if an indoor shot, 
were lights used; and any special arrangement. 

Western Romances, 149 Madison Ave., New York, 
Clifford Dowdey, editor, writes: “I will appreciate 
it if you will correct a statement of our needs in 
your current issue. You have ‘Western action stories 
without woman interest are taboo.’ That should 
read, ‘Western action stories with woman interest are 
taboo.’ By that we mean a typical action story where 
the woman interest is superimposed. I mentioned 
that because of the great number of action stories 
that are submitted in this field with an incidental 
woman interest. Our stories are love stories, told in 
terms of Western action.” 

Town Tidings, 319 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y., is 
overstocked, writes B. F. Ruby, associate editor. 


Vice Squad Detective Stories, 507 7th Ave., Min- 
neapolis, devoted to sexy detective stories of the type 
indicated by its title, seems to be what is known as 
a “one-shot” or experimental issue, since the copies 
appearing on the newsstands are undated. 


Wriders Magazine, 508 Park Ave., Weehawken, 
New Jersey, announces itself as in the market for 
“rejected” stories. “They will be bought at good 
rates and must be bona fide rejections from a selected 
list of leading magazines in the United States,” 
writes F. R. Doescher, editor. THE AUTHOR & JouR- 
NALIST knows nothing of the standing of the pub- 
lishers, but the plan does not inspire confidence, and 
readers are advised to exercise caution in submitting 
material. 

Gateway Review, 947 N. Evergreen Ave., Los 
Angeles, is announced as a new magazine of fiction, 
articles, book reviews, etc., which will replace The 
Reviewer. It is published by The Evergreen Press 
and edited by Leslie E. Baird, Jr., and Dorothy 
Teagan Wheelis. Apparently no payment will be 
made for material. 


Gardens & Modern Homes, Builders Exchange 
Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio, apparently has been discon- 
tinued. Mail is returned unclaimed. 

Avon House, 151 Fifth Ave., New York, which 
called for material for book publication last month, 
apparently is operating a number of authology 
schemes. It is suggested that authors who do not 
wish to pay for the privilege of seeing their work 
in ia investigate carefully before submitting mate- 
rial. 

Cheerio, 944 Michigan Theatre Bldg, 220 W. 
Bagley, Detroit, Mich., probably will not offer an 
active market for some time. Owing to the large 
amount of material submitted, it is returning mate- 
rial which otherwise would have been acceptable. 

The Catholic Boy, Andrews Hotel, Minneapolis, 
Minn., which was reported some months back as 
slow to pay, writes that it has been paying promptly 
for six months. It uses wholesome action short- 
stories, 2200 to 2500 words, educational and historical 
articles. Rates are from 14 to 1 cent a word on 
publication. J. S. Gibbons is editor. 

Scientific American, 24 W. 40th St., New York, 
writes that accuracy is paramount in material con- 
sidered for its pages. It embraces the field of science, 
pure and applied. Payment is made at varying rates 
on acceptance. 

Parade of Youth News Service, 1727 K St., N. W.., 
Washington, D. C., Bruce Bryan, managing editor, 
desires to have the following correction made so 
that there will be no misunderstanding with possible 
contributors. He writes: “You state that our rates 
are 14 cent a word up, on publication, with pictures 
extra; but as a matter of fact we pay for pictures at 
the same rate, according to the type space they take 
up.” This service uses stories of worth-while activ- 
ities of boys and girls. 

The Home Desirable, 221 N. La Salle St., Chicago, 
W. L. Benson, editor, writes: “We're snowed under. 
Your mention of our needs certainly bore fruit. Our 
staff is limited and it will be months before we can 
get around to reading all the manuscripts now on 
hand. So will you please mention that all needs are 
now filled, and that we're completely overstocked.” 

Atlas Rota, Excelsior Life Bldg., 36 Toronto St., 
Toronto, Canada, according to a contributor, has 
failed to report on manuscripts submitted several 
months ago, and ignores letters of inquiry. 

Rural Progress, 22 W. Monroe St., Chicago, in ad- 
dition to using illustrated feature articles of Mid- 
West interest, and short short-stories, also considers 
art work, cartoons, and cartoon ideas. 
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“Authorship” 


and without your constructive 
criticism I should never have become 
an author.”"—E, J. E. 


E have been giving Criticism, 

Revision Typing and Market- 

ing continuously for nearly fifty 

Agnes M. Reeve years And developing writers 
Reader-Critic all that time! 


A trial will be convincing. Test our “Get Ac- 
quainted”’ offer: For ONE DOLLAR, plus return 
postage, we will criticize one prose manuscript of 
not over five thousand words, and give market ad- 
vice. Special rates on BOOK MANUSCRIPTS. 


te details in catalogue . . . Write for it—it’s 
ree 
THE OLDEST WRITERS’ SERVICE 
Dept. Franklin, Ohio 


Founded 1893 by James Knapp Reeve 


’ 
AUTHORS’ SERVICE BUREAU 
Literary Advisers and Agents 

OFFERS intelligent and sympathetic criticism to begin- 
eners as well as to sponsored writers. A detailed 
analysis of your stories enables you to ‘‘ca in’’ on 
those rejects. Rates: $3.00 for 3000 words or less. 
60c a thousand (or fraction) thereafter, up to 50,000 
words. Special rates for over 50,000 words. Sales: Do- 
mestic, 10%; Foreign 15%. Straight typing at 45c a 
thousand words. Send for circular. 


299 Madison Avenue New York City 


WRITE STORIES THAT SELL! 


Don’t let anyone tell you, “‘The new Writer has no 
chance.”’ Clients of mine—every one a “‘new writer’’— 
have sold to practically all markets, including Saturday 
Evening Post, Collier’s, Red Book, Woman’s Home Com- 
panion, Ladies Home Journal, Pictorial Review, Cosmo- 
politan, the action magazines, detective magazines, etc. 
One sold over $2,000 worth to one group last year. Many 
had novels published and plays produced. One had a 
musical comedy produ 


H Because They Learned 
My Clients Sell . Write to Sell! 
I offer Criticism and Sales Service—Collaboration— 
Coaching. My own work appears in leading magazines. 


I do for myself what I offer to do for others. If you 
want to break in, or increase your sales, write for 


“LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 


119 Marion Building, Hollywood, California 


HALF-OFF SALE 

Our heavy, 32-lb. kraft envelopes, half off with an order 
for one or more of our other items. Envelopes, 25 9x12 
and 25 9%4x12% (50 in all), $1.40; 25 6x9 and 25 6%x9%, 
95c; 50 No. 10 and SO No. 11, $1. Only HALF the above 
rates if your order includes one or more of these: Hammer- 
mill paper, 8%x11, 500 sheets, light weight, $1.25; heavy, 
$1.60. Ribbons, 50c, scale to weigh mss., 50c. (West of 
Rockies, add 10%.) Samples, 5c. 


THE SUPPLY STATIONER 
4415 Center Avenue Pittsburgh, Penna. 
Special: 100 sheets Hammermill (your choice, light or 
heavy weight) and 20 envelopes, 10 9x12 and 10 9%x12M, $1. 


Every Author Needs 
THE WRITER’S MONTHLY 


This magazine is a monthly guide for his 
efforts. It contains monthly marketing lists 
and news, carefully chosen experience and 
practical-information articles, and condensed 
and pointed comment. Many people count 
on its departmental information. If you are 
writing regularly, take this magazine regu- 
larly. 

Subscription price, $2 a year; 20c a copy on all newsstands 

THE WRITER’S MONTHLY, Dept. AJ, 

Springfield, Mass. 


The Author & Journalist 


Town and Country, 572 Madison Ave., New York, 
formerly published twice monthly, is now published 
monthly. 

All America Sports Magazine, Madison Squ. Garden 
Arcade, New York, writes emphatically, “We do not 
accept stories.” 

The Lance, 2512 E. Fifth St., Dayton, Ohio, issued 
bi-monthly and edited by Jean Whitaker and Ellington 
Curtis, seeks stories and short articles, up to 3500 
words, of literary quality “for adults who may be 
accused of being tinged with a modicum of culture.” 
The Lance recently absorbed the proletarian maga- 
zine, Blast. Payment for material is made only in ex- 
ceptional instances. 

The Family Circle, 400 Madison Ave., New York, 
is not in the market for any material. 

The Grade Teacher, now located at 419 Fourth 
Ave., New York, is edited by Florence Hale, who 
writes: “Note that we are concerned only with the 
elementary grades. We desire short articles on methods 
in use in elementary schools. Also we can use very 
short short-stories for little children; these should be 
500 words or less.’ Payment is at 14, cent a word on 
publication. 


PRIZE CONTESTS 


Full details of the All-Nations Prize Novel Com- 
petition, previously announced, are now available. In- 
tending contestants should send for application forms 
and full conditions to Eric §. Parker & Adrienne Mor- 
rison, Inc., 9 E. 46th St., New York, literary agents, 
who are managing the contest in the United States 
for the associated publishers. To the author of the 
novel which in the opinion of the judges is most 
suitable for book publication, the associated publishers 
will pay prize money totaling some $20,000 in cur- 
rencies of various countries, within seven days after 
the announcement of the award, which it is hoped will 
be made within three months of the close of the com- 
petition. The United States sponsors are Farrar & 
Rinehart, Inc. (book rights), The Literary Guild of 
America (book club rights), Warner Brothers First 
National Pictures (motion picture rights) ; the Cana- 
dian sponsors are Oxford University Press (book 
rights), the English sponsors are Ivor Nicholson & 
Watson (book rights). Manuscripts should not be 
less than 50,000 words; more than one may be sub- 
mitted by a contestant. The closing date is April 30, 
1936. Should the prize not be awarded to the novel 
which will be chosen for final selection by the United 
States judges, Farrar & Rinehart will also publish this 
novel in the United States and Canada. In this case 
an independent prize consisting of $1000 advance in 
royalties and $3000 for the book club rights will be 
paid to the author by Farrar & Rinehart and the Liter- 
ary Guild. 

Rand McNally & Company, publishers of Child 
Lire, announce a prize contest for the best children’s 
short-story submitted during the last six months of 
1935. The prize will be a cash award of $300. Any 
writer from any country may submit a story or 
stories, but they must be in English. Stories should 
not be less than 2100 words nor more than 3000. 
Child Life appeals primarily to children from 6 to 
12, and any story for a child in this age range is 
eligible. Only name and address of author and title 
of story must appear on first page of manuscript. The 
story will be given a number and judged without the 
name. Manuscripts that do not win the prize will be 
considered for publication at usual rates. Fairy tales 
are not barred, but preference will be given to realis- 
tic stories. All entries must be postmarked not later 
than midnight, December 31, 1935. Address Child 
Life Prize Story Contest, 536 S. Clark St., Chicago. 
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The American Mercury, 730 Fifth Ave., New York, 
announces a prize of $500 for the best essay sub- 
mitted by an undergraduate of any American college 
on the subject: “The professors’ got the country into 
this mess: but we can get it out.’’ No contributions 
received after August 31, 1935, will be considered. 
Address Contest Editor. Judges of the contest are 
H. L. Mencken, Laurence Stallings, and Paul Palmer. 


The Modern Psychologist, 310 Riverside Drive, 
New York, edited by Dr. Dagobert D. Runes, an- 
nounces a contest open to all undergraduate students, 
graduate students, instructors, and teachers in high 
schools. An award of $25 wil be made for the best 
essay on the topic, “The Meaning of Gestalt-Psy- 
chology.” Papers should be not less than 1500 nor 
more than 3500 words in length. They should be in 
the hands of the judges by December 31, 1935. 


The Home Desirable, 221 N. La Salle St., Chicago, 
announces a first prize of $100, second of $50, third 
of $25 for home modernization photos. “Before and 
after’’ photos showing remodeling, modernization, or 
other home improvement which embraces plumbing or 
heating, the remodeling having taken place between 
January 1, 1934, and September 1, 1935, are eligible. 
Photos must be accompanied by a letter describing 
the modernization. More than one entry allowed to 
a contestant. Contestants should send for contest 
entry blanks. Closing date, September 1, 1935. 


The California and Hawaiian Sugar Refining Cor- 
poration, 215 Market St., San Francisco, offers 345 
cash prizes, $75 to $5 each, and five capital prizes 
of a trip to Hawaii or $300 cash, in a contest open 
only to residents of Washington, Oregon, California, 
Idaho, Nevada, and Arizona, for best statements of 
100 words or less telling “Why I prefer C and H 
Pure Cane Sugar.” Print full name and address and 
name of grocer from whom the sugar was purchased, 
and accompany with a C and H trade mark. Clos- 
ing date, midnight, August 15, 1935. 

Burma-Vita Co., 2019 E. Lake St., Minneapolis, 
Minn., announces: “The manufacturers of Burma- 
Shave desire to buy 15 jingles for use in the Burma- 
Shave sign next year. $100 will be paid for each 
accepted. Must be in our hands by August 1, 1935.” 
Intending contestants should send for complete de- 
tails. 

The First National Bank of Portland, Oregon, an- 
nounces an Economic Essay contest in two divisions: 
an Open Contest, which may be entered by anyone 
without restrictions as to age, education, or residence, 
and an Undergraduate Contest, limited to undergrad- 
uates in institutions of higher learning in Oregon, 
Washington, and Idaho. In the Open Contest, the 
first prize is $750 and the second is $250. In the Un- 
dergraduate Contest, the first prize is a $400 scholar- 
ship or $200 in cash, the second prize is a $200 schol- 
arship or $100 in cash. The studies submited in the 
contest should deal with economic problems of the 
Pacific Northwest. Topics must first be submitted to 
and approved by the Economic Essay Committee. No 
specific length is prescribed, but preference will be 
given to essays which do not run beyond approxi- 
mately 50,000 words. The closing date is March 1, 
1936. Since there are specific rules for the submission 
of material, and an application card must be filed and 
topic be approved before an essay is submitted, in- 
tending contestants should write to the Economic Essay 
Bureau, care of The First National Bank of Portland, 
Ore., for full information and application cards. 


The Owl Drug Company is conducting an “Owl 
Snapshot Contest,’ with prizes of $100 down, for ama- 
teur kodak photos. Entry blanks obtainable at kodak 
departments of Owl drug stores. Closing date, Sept. 


HERE ARE MY RECENT 
SCREEN SALES! 


Writers of screen stories are eager to know 
whether an agent actually does sell to the 
studios. These sales are proof that I do: 


CALL OF THE SAVAGE 

DOUBLE SPOT 

MUSTANG MESA 

WHEELS OF THE LAW 
GUNSMOKE ON THE GUADALUPE 
MAN UNAFRAID 

MAN FROM HELL 

PARDS IN PARADISE 


(Ten more stories contracted for.) 


My 1934 sales of over $50,000 testify to the demand of 
producers for original, clever, outstanding stories. 

If you need help with your story, my service also cov- 
ers this problem. 

Write today for FREE booklet, if you are interested 


in helping me supply the studios with the stories they 
are seeking. 


No copyright or revision scheme! 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 


6605 Hollywood Blvd. Hollywood, Calif. 
Dept. AJ7 


VERITY AT REASONABLE RATES 


Accuracy in locale, foreign languages, manners, cus- 
toms, dialects, technical details, etc., is often of su 
preme importance. But often the time required for 
verifying every detail in a manuscript is worth more 


than the sale of it will bring, 


THE ESCRITOIRE will make editorial corrections, 
including commercial and military aviation, medicine, 
law, military customs of all nations past and present, 
historical data, exotic settings, manners and customs 
of savage tribes, dialects, and sign language—whatever 


you need. 


At the head of this department is the editor of a 
great city daily, nationally famed for accuracy in every 
detail touched. by him. Assisting him is a group of 


experts in various fields. 


And the price is only 60c the thousand words up to 


5000, 35c the thousand thereafter. 


THE ESCRITOIRE 
San Antonio, Texas 


2701 C Monterey 


WE MAKE NO CHARGE ..... 


For reading your manuscript and making a report as 
to its sale possibilities. We want scripts of any length 
for immediate presentation to publishers, and welcome 
good work from either known or unknown writers. 
We will sell your work if it is salable. If unsalable, 
we will tell you WHY. 10% commission on_ sales. 
Nominal handling charge on scripts we accept. Enclose 
return postage. 


TERN WRITERS’ BUREAU 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


WES 
Suite 610-C Hillstreet Bldg. 


Have You Bought Your Copy of This 
Great Book for Writers? 


THE GRADUATE 
FICTIONEER 


By H. BEDFORD-JONES 


$1.60 postpaid 


Author & Journalist Book Service 
1839 Champa St., Denver, Colo. 


IN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, MENTION 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
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DO YOU WORK 
WITH CAMERA? 


Today, the call is for “‘iilustrated’’news, pic- 
ture-shorts, illustrated features. 


A camera enhances your selling possibilities, 
lessens rejections, minimizes the wear and 
tear on your nerves during the hot Summer 
months. 


Mr. John P. Lyons, Editor of Photo-Markets 
(Semi-Annual), has just compiled the 4th 
edition of this invaluable guide. It lists 
nearly 2,000 markets for editorial matter, 
single photos, news items, illustrated fea- 
tures. All arranged in easily located groups 
and classifications. First-hand editorial state- 
ments back of each report. 


Qver one hundred pages, chockfull of mar- 
ket information and sound editorial advice. 


PRICE 50c PER COPY 


At all good photographic stores, 
or postpaid, from the publishers 
(with money-back if not satisfied) 


If you prefer—stamp iis descriptive circular 
PHOTO-MARKETS 
209 Barrister Building 
Washington, D. C. 


Poetry Book Contest and Texas Centennial Poem 

ETS: Contest, closing date August Send _ self- 

POET stamped envelope for Prize Program, free anthology 

plan, handwriting analysis, etc. Help Yourself’? handbooks: 

SIGNS AND MARKERS, Road Information for pee 
Along the way, $1; VERSE TE 

PLIFIED, $1; VERSE FORMS OLD AND NEW, $1; SECRETS 


TO SEND POEMS): THE PRACTICAL RH 
dictionary, $1; FIRST AID Hy with market 
list, $1. Any 2 books, $1.75; 3, $2. » $3.00; 5, $3.50; 6, $4.00. 
KALEIDOGRAPH, A azine of Poetry 
(Published Monthly since May, 1929; $2 a year, 25c copy.) 
702 N. Vernon St. Dallas, Texas 


Typing — Revision — Verse Criticism 
“‘Business is good, thanks to your excellent typing.’”’ R. G. M. 
Careful typing, (short-stories, articles, plays, books), 30c 
per 1000 words. Poems, %c a line. One carbon. Prose re- 
vision (rearrangement of awkward phrasing; correction of 
grammatical errors, unintentional repetition, faulty punctua- 
tion and ineffective paragraphing), 30c per 1000 words. 
Verse criticism, 2c a line. 


AGNES C. HOLM 


1711-A Spring Street Racine, Wis. 


LET’S SWAP 
You've read many articles of, mine in THE AUTHOR & 
JOURNALIST, and others in Housekeeping, American 
Mercury, Forum, Outdoor Life, Popular Science, etc. Let me 
criticize your manuscripts and give you marketing advice (or 
coach you at length in magazine writing), NOT FOR MONEY, 
but in exchange.for gimcracks to add to my private museum, 
| want butterflies, cactus, fossil teeth, gem stones, coral, auto- 
graphs, old prints, antiques of all kinds (including shawls 
coverlets, glassware, china objects, etc.), old maps, unusua 
dolls, stamps, coins, relics, etc. Write for further information, 
and describe what you have to trade, stating its value. 
FRANK CLAY CROSS 
362 Race St., Denver, Col 


CHAS. ROY COX, Inc. 
995-A East Rich, Columbus, Ohio 
4 East 53rd St., New York, N. Y. 
Granville House, Arundel St., London, Eng. 


COMPLETE SALES SERVICE 
Send Inquiries And Manuscripts to Columbus 


The Author Journalig 


Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co., Jersey City, N. J., is 
conducting a contest in which a new car or $1000 in 
cash is awarded each week for best letter of 100 words 
on “Why I Like Super Suds.”” Two box tops or cop- 
ies, and name of contestant, name of grocer, and name 
of clerk, must accompany entries. Address Super Suds, 
Jersey City, N. J. A similar contest by the same com- 
pany is being conducted for Crystal White soap, with 
$250 weekly prizes and 25 word letters and 5 wrap- 
pers. Address Crystal White Soap, Kansas City, Mo. 


The News Telegram, Portland, Ore., pays $1 for 
each idea, preferably accompanied by pictures or 
sketch, found for Jack Winter's daily car- 
toon, “Oregon Oddities.” 

E. P. Dutton & Co., 300 Fourth Ave., New York, 
offer a $100 prize open to critics and reviewers for 
the best letter containing suggestions and ideas for 
the promotion of any book after the first of this year. 
Closing date, October 15, 1935. 

Vespers, 474 Twenty-first Ave., Paterson, N. J., a 
poetry magazine edited by Henry Picola, announces 
that it will give a prize of $10 for the best sonnet 
published in its pages during 1935. For the best 
quatrain each month $1 will be given. 


GREETING CARD DEPARTMENT 
By Doris 


OVICES frequently say to the editor of this de- 

N partment, “I suppose there’s not much doing in 

the greeting-card field during the summer 

months. If I get around to writing up a few ideas, it 

won't pay me to try to market them until fall, will 
it?” 

As a matter of fact, summer is an excellent time 
for the marketing of greetings. A number of editors 
of leading companies already have taken their annual 
vacations or are enjoying them at this writing. Dur- 
ing the hot weather season they will be hard at work 
at their desk building up depleted lines ready for 
showing to “the trade” during autumn and winter. 
Many a newcomer will have a chance to prove his 
worth, while established writers are easing up on 
production or taking time out for rest and recreation. 

Most firms which publish “counter cards” (as dis- 
tinguished from boxed assortments or cards to be or- 
dered in quantity and engraved with the sender's 
name) are interested the year around in material for 
the Everyday occasions, particularly in greetings for 
Birthdays, and in Cheer-up cards for those who are 
ill. Everydays are the best bet for contributors not 
familiar with current seasonal requirements of editors. 

Several of the major companies buy Christmas ma- 
terial during the summer months, so writers should 
be “stocking up” verses for this season ready to meet 
hurry-up calls. 

At this time of year, greeting writers sometimes can 
make valuable new market contacts by querying firms 
which advertise in newspapers and magazines for card 
salesmen, querying them as to whether or not they 
buy sentiments from free-lances, and offering to sub- 
mit work, 

At last information, Bromfield Publishers, Inc., 12 
High St., Brookline Village, Mass., were buying for 
Mother’s Day, Father’s Day and Graduation. “To be 
acceptable,’ wrote Ethel W. Beach, editor, verses 
will have to be above the average. I’m not interested 
in eulogies of Mother and Father, or any greetings 
too sentimental. Sincere, simply worded greetings sell 
the best. I’m in need of humorous verses for these 
two days—especially for father. For Graduation I 
prefer verses of congratulations and wishes for the 
future to those that read like a sermon. I shall be 
glad to review Christmas in September, and only the 
best will be accepted.” 


July, 1935 


“We are looking for anything that can be used in 
the Everyday line, such as birthday, anniversary, con- 
valescent, gift cards, thank you cards, etc.,” wrote 
A. C. Fry of The Gibson Art Co., in answer to an 
inquiry. “‘As regards the seasons, we are interested 
only in Christmas at the present time. We scrutinize 
these things very carefully and are interested only in 
the really good things that embody an idea.” In a 
statement of the company’s buying policies, Mr. Fry 
says: ‘All greeting cards must have a definite pur- 
pose and be said in a simple, obvious and natural 
way. They must have simplicity and directness along 
with their other virtues. If you have ever watched 
folks buy greeting cards, you have noticed that ordi- 
narily they get but a passing glance; therefore, we 
must catch them on the run and hold their attention 
to effect a sale. The first thought or line must be 
of sufficient interest to hold the reader, and the last 
line must have a climax that will open up the pocket 
book. The greeting should embody only one thought 
and idea. It must read smoothly and easily and be 
said directly. We are looking particularly for short 
verses that have a message and an idea that folks 
can grasp without an effort. It is our thought that 
no one yard stick can be applied that will measure 
the worth of a greeting to us at so much per line. 
We think this basis of valuation is unjust to both 
parties. From our angle of this situation, we would 
rather pay more for a short verse than a long one, if 
it carries a thought and idea well said, simply and 
naturally. Of course, we must consider the market, 
because certain cards sell many times more than others. 
We are not looking particularly for MSS. that have a 
50 cents per line value. We are anxious to acquire 
verses that are worth $1 or even $2 per line.’’ The 
Gibson Art Co., is located at 233 W. Fourth St., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Jessie H. McNicol, 18 Huntington Ave., Boston, 
Mass., has been interested in birthday, convalescent 
and Mother’s Day verses, both humorous and serious. 
Miss McNicol seems to like the whimsical type of 
humor rather than comics, and serious verse should 
embody a real message characterized by both warmth 
and sincerity. A touch of formality is allowable, if it 
is not stilted. Payment usually is at the rate of 50 
cents a line. 


Christmas and New Year material may bring checks 
at this time from Fred P. Luetters, editor of Metro- 
politan Lithograph and Publishing Co., 167 Bow St., 
Everett, Mass. Humor is welcomed by Mr. Luetters 
at all times. Everyday ideas are purchased the year 
around. 50 cents a line. 


“About the middle of July, we shall be starting 
our Christmas line,”’ writes Becky Wadsworth, editor 
of The Stanley Company, S. E. Cor. Meigs St. and 
Monument Ave., Dayton, O. The company has been 
buying for the Everyday occasions. Verses may con- 
tain from 2 to 8 lines. 50 cents a line. 


The Strobridge Lithographing Co., Cincinnati, of 
which Henderson Lithographing Co. of that city was 
a division, has discontinued the manufacture of 
greeting cards. 


“Buying only Birthday and Everyday material,” 
advised C. R. Swan, answering an inquiry to Quality 
Art Novelty Co., Eveready Bldg., Thompson Ave. and 
Manley St., Long Island City, N. Y. Customary rate 
is 25 cents a line. 


H. M. Rose, Jr. of The Rose Company, Bain- 
bridge St. at 24th, Philadelphia, Pa., planned to con- 
sider birthday and other everyday material after 
July 1. “We pay as high as 50 cents per line if we 
consider the material worth it,” Mr. Rose recently 
stated. “Twenty-five cents per line is our minimum.” 


W: CAN HELP YOU 


Twenty years’ experience in the judging of 
manuscripts as editor and authors’ agent; an 
intimate knowledge of present-day market con- 
ditions, gathered in the heart of the publishing 
world; a personal acquaintance with practically 
every editor of importance in the United States— 
these should be of service to our clients, 
shouldn’t they? We will give you intelligent, 
sympathetic help and guidance, and you can 
count on us for absolute, straight-from-the- 
shoulder frankness. We want clients who have 
the will to go forward—we want to help them 
to go forward. 


Mrs. Hardy, who for some time has been 
taking an active part in the agency, was for- 
merly on the editorial staff of Macmillan Com- 
pany. She is highly recommended by Harold 
§. Latham, Ida Tarbell, Henry Goddard Leach, 
Hamlin Garland, and others. 


Send for circular, and for letters of recommendation 
from George Horace Lorimer, H. L. Mencken, John 
Farrar, William L. Chenery, William C. Lengel, Garet 
Garrett, H. E. Maule, Oscar Graeve, William Allen 
White, Marie M. Meloney, Lincoln MacVeagh, H. C. 
Paxton, Fulton Oursler, Thayer Hobson, Marjory Stone- 
man Douglas, H. W. Stokes, and others. 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY, INC. 


Robert Thomas Hardy Jane Hardy 
President and [lreasurer 


55 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


GOOD CRITICISM 


The only bargain in criticism of a story or article in manu- 
script is that which returns to the writer the full value of 
the money invested by him. Criticism cannot always trans- 
mute a leaden story into gold, but it can, and should, point 
the writer to producing better work. For you and I sell 
what we write only when we become — in the con- 
scious art of writing what will sell. If this advertisement 
attracts you, please send for my circulars. 


EDWIN L. SABIN 


(Manuscript Critic—Literary Adviser) 
Route 1, Hemet, Calif. 


July Sale of Authors’ Supplies 


Until July 30 I am offering 25 9x12 and 25 9%xl2% 
28 lb. Kraft envelopes for $1.00. Regular price, $1.25. 
Twenty-five of either size 60 cents. Order a_ supply 
now while these prices last. Circular listing other re- 
ductions on request. 


Lee E. Gooch, Box 202, Hernando, Miss. 


West of Rockies, add 10% 


THIS MIGHT BE YOU! 


Peggy Peck and Evelyn Hinson both on cover! 
May 5th issue leading magazine in its group! Their 
first stories! They got top prices! 

THE ESCRITOIRE taught them to write these smashing 
winners. They began with us last June. 

“TI studied and wrote for years, You brought me my first 
success.’’ Evelyn Hinson. 

“ESCRITOIRE training enabled me to win recognition with 
my first story.”” Peggy Peck. 

Why struggle blindly? We give you personal, in- 
dividual, untiring, and always sympathetic help and 
guidance. You pay a big part of the cost with a 
story we teach you to write. 

Our unique FICTION APTITUDE TEST is a tab- 
loid short-story course. Sent FREE on request. 


THE ESCRITOIRE 

Walter Harbin, Director 

HOME OFFICE: 2701 C Monterey Street, San Antonio, Texas 
SALES OFFICE: 151 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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MORE VARIETY IN LEADS 


LACE—A business-paper editorial office. 
Person—Henry H. Porter, editor. 

Action—Porter picks up a manuscript from a pile 
of unexamined arrivals; glances at the title, and name 
and address of writer—reads rapidly—frowns—soon 
throws the manuscript to one side.. 

And little wonder, for the first paragraph begins: 
“It is a truism of business management that the suc- 
cessful operation of a drug store calls for abilities of 
a high order. Without these, the proprietor had much 
better stay out of the business. The competition is 
terrific, and only superior men are able to survive it. 
It is.said that a majority of men starting a drug store 
fail inside of a year.” 

How many business articles are almost instantly re- 
jected because the lead is a poor one? A high per- 
centage, for it is characteristic of the inexperienced 
writer that nowhere does his lack of craftsmanship so 
pitifully defeat him as in his opening sentences. In- 
ferior craftsmen and amateurs have the “generaliza- 
tion” habit, as in the incident reported above. 

It is possible to begin an article with a generaliza- 
tion, and make a good beginning—but mighty hard to 
do so. There are other types of leads really easy to 
use which almost invariably will get a favorable reac- 
tion from an editor. 

The type of lead with which this editorial begins is 
seldom used by business writers, yet it can be ingeni- 
ously adapted to business-paper article conditions. 
Business is full of dramatic incidents. The writer, 
getting variety in his copy, occasionally should use one 
as his lead. 

Quotations make effective leads. The merchant 
written about is quoted on some significant, arousing 
phase of the experience which will make the article. 
Summarized arresting statements of results are sure- 
fire leads. Always the editor will read on, with his 
thoughts directed toward acceptance. Of course, the 
complete story may not qualify, but the lead has done 
its task well. What business paper editor would stop 
without reading further at the end of this opening 
paragraph ? 

“Novel sales plan of Carlson-Peet, based on Val- 
entine Day psychology, increased sales 300%.” 
Here’s another, making good use of the exclama- 
tion point. We like to see exclamation points in leads. 
"500 Shirts sold in fifteen minutes! Mack & Mack 
break records with unique stunt.” 

The business writer with a bulging bag of tricks 
learns how to “plant” curiosity-arousing words in his 
lead. “New solutions to an old problem come from 
the May-Hunt Store, where mark-downs, thanks to 
clever systems inaugurated, are almost unknown.” 
“New solutions,’ “clever systems,” perform the 
sort of service that “unique” does in a lead quoted 
earlier, and ‘novel sales plant,” in the third example. 
All three leads with their suggestion of surprising re- 
sults help the editor to decide, ‘‘Here’s something I 
should read about!” 

Under 1935 conditions, when feature articles sel- 
dom exceed 1200 words, introductory matter, prelim- 
inary to straightforward discussion of the story, sel- 
dom should be more than 75 to 150 words. Many of 
the best leads will contain no more than 50 words. 
There are three major purposes of the lead—(1) to 
indicate the nature of the article, (2) to convince the 


The —Author Journalitt 


Trade, Technical and Class Journal 
Department 


JOHN T. BARTLETT, EDITOR 


reader that the writer has a real story to tell, (3) to 
arouse keen curiosity and interest. Generally speak- 
ing, the smaller the number of words the writer takes 
to accomplish these things, the more effective will be 
his article. 
Vv 
LITERARY MARKET TIPS 
In the Trade, Technical and 
Class Journal Field 


Manufacturers’ News, 120 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, 
Paul H. Woodruff, managing editor, reports that it is 
desperately overcrowded with “must” copy, and, there- 
fore, cannot use many articles that would otherwise 
be acceptable. 

Office Equipment Merchandiser is now located at 
1515 Howard St., instead of 537 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago. 

Druggists’ Circular, 12 Gold St., New York, writes 
that it does not publish reports on the smaller drug 
conventions, devoting such notices chiefly to the large 
conventions such as the American Pharmaceutical As- 
sociation, National Wholesale Druggists Association, 
and similar meetings of national significance which 
are covered by members of the editorial staff. Robert 
W. Rodman is managing editor. 


Toy World has changed its headquarters from San 
Francisco to 56th and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia. 
The San Francisco office will be maintained as a 
branch, for the purpose of gathering news and con- 
tacting advertisers, but all editorial and managerial 
direction will be at Philadelphia. Kenneth A. Heale 
is the new editor. 

Mida’s Criterion, 400 W. Madison St., Chicago, 
advises that the 34 cent a word rate quoted refers not 
to number of words in manuscript submitted, but 
number of words actually used. A. B. Greenleaf is 
managing editor. 

Refrigeration, 711 Glenn St., S. W., Atlanta, Ga., 
is loaded with feature material at this time, according 
to Hal Reynolds, managing editor. 

A contributor reports difficulties with The Auto- 
motive Service News, 223 S. Waverly Drive, Dallas, 
Texas. Since December 1 he has submitted a large 
number of manuscripts, but in spite of three or four 
strong, urgent letters, he has been nable to get a 
report. 

Signs of the Times, Sycamore St., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, buys very little material for this reason: “Our 
problem is that of being able to use the material 
we get direct from the manufacturers of signs and 
from outdoor advertising companies,’ writes E. 
Thomas Kelley, editor. “The material we receive 
direct contains the specific details that we must have 
for our publication.” 

Modern Plastics, 425 Fourth Ave., New York, E. F. 
Lougee, editor, writes: “Most of our articles are 
written on assignment because it is essential for the 
author to understand the practical application of syn- 
thetic resins before he can present material intelli- 
gently. We are always interested in new uses and 
applications in either the building, industrial, or deco- 
rative field and queries will be promptly answered. 
Good photographs are of prime importance and our 
rate of payment, on publication, varies with the value 
of the material submitted.” 
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Building Modernization, 9 E. 40th St., New York, 
is reported not to be answering letters of inquirers 
concerning articles on hand at the time ownership was 
transferred. 

Automatic World, 120 St. Louis Ave., Fort Worth, 
Texas, is not buying for a while, according to Tom 
Murry, Editor. 

Building Supply News, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chi- 
cago, Hugh K. Taylor, editor, writes: “Not in the 
market for contributions unless unusually unique mer- 
chandising of building materials.” 

Camping World, 11 E. 44th St., New York, is at 
present accepting only free articles pertaining to or- 
ganized camps from the director's point of view. N. 
Noel Booth is editor. 

Certified Milk, 1265 Broadway, New York, reports 
that it is not interested in free-lance material. Not 
only is this publication not interested in seeing ma- 
terial, but it has been reported to have a very black 
record in handling any material that is submitted, fail- 
ing to return articles sent with return postage, ignor- 
ing letters of inquiry, etc. 

Northwestern Miller, 118 S. Sixth St., Minneapo- 
lis, needs, in addition to interviews with prominent 
head millers and mill superintendents, merchandising 
articles about, or of interest to, flour jobbers. C. K. 
Michener is managing editor. Payment is made upon 
acceptance. 

Rand McNally Bankers Monthly is now located at 
111 Eighth Ave., New York. 

Highway Magazine, Armco Culvert Manufacturers 
Association, Middletown, Ohio, uses some cartoons, 
but states they must relate to industries covered by 
the magazine (highway, railway, city streets). W. H. 
Spindler is editor. 

Retail Bookseller, 55 Fifth Ave., New York, has a 
department called “Bookshop Brevities,” in which are 
used brief promotion items, for which $1 each is 
paid. The editor is Francis Ludlow. 

Diesel Digest, 304 S. Broadway, Los Angeles, A. L. 
Hancock, editor, emphatically reiterates: “General 
publicity articles not wanted. All material must be 
‘facts and figures’ or technical.” 

Diesel Power, 192 Lexington Ave., New York, pays 
1 cent a word on publication for illustrated articles 
on economics of Diesel plant operation, up to 2000 
words. L. H. Morrison is editor. 

Ice Cream Field, now located at 45 W. 45th St., 
New York, instead of at 461 Eighth Ave., is buying 
very little material. W. H. Hooker, editor, suggests 
that he be queried on any proposed article. 

Meat Merchandising, 105 S. Ninth St., St. Louis, 
is buying a very limited amount of material, con- 
fining purchases to 100-word merchandising shorts 
on meats, groceries, produce and fish, for which 1 
cent a word is paid on publication. D. J. Horner is 
editor. 

Coast Shoe Reporter, Fourth and Market Sts., San 
Francisco, will have little space during the coming 
months for feature material, as reading columns will 
be devoted to reports of the California Shoe Retailers 
and Pacific Northwest Shoe Retailers convention. 
Camille Baer, secretary, contributes the above informa- 
tion. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


ADVENTURES IN FREE-LANCE FEATURE WRITING. By 
Alfred H. Holden, Forest Hill, Tenn. 50c. 


A stenographer tells how he stumbled upon the 
field of newspaper feature writing; the things he 
learned about the game, and how he has made his 
camera and typewriter pay him. Small but practical. 


REAL 
AMERICA 


Now Wants Fiction 
Any length under 10,000 words 


Starting with its September issue— 
which will contain sixteen additional 
pages—REAL AMERICA, ‘“‘The Out- 
spoken Magazine,”’ will publish fiction 
of all lengths under 10,000 words. Pay- 
ment will be made on acceptance at 
satisfactory rates. 


New Writers Invited 


REAL AMERICA desires to discover 
fresh talent, and the editor will give 
particular heed to the work of new or 
unknown writers. Thus, a special wel- 
come awaits those who have never 
been published. 


Unusual Stories Wanted 


Since REAL AMERICA wants only 
unusual stories—the sort not generally 
found elsewhere— it is urgently recom- 
mended that writers familiarize them- 
selves with its ‘“‘style’’ by carefully 
reading a copy of the magazine. 


Free Copy of 
The September Issue 


A FREE COPY of the big September 
issue will be sent to any writer who 
mails the coupon below. 


REAL AMERICA 

Edwin Baird, Editor, 

666 Lake Shore Drive, 

Chicago, Ill. 

Send me a FREE advance copy of the Sep- 
tember REAL AMERICA, with sixteen added 
pages. Also, enter my subscription for five 
months at the special introductory price to writ- 
ers of only $1, which | enclose (check, money 
order, stamps, or dollar bill) . 
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WHY THE AUTHOR & JOURNAL- 
IST OFFERS CRITICISM SERVICE 


UERIES a subscriber, ‘‘Why is it necessary for me to use A. & J. criticism service? Isn't 
the purpose of the articles, published every month in the magazine, to enable subscribers 
to prepare and sell stories?” 

It is true that the editorial columns of The Author & Journalist furnish expert information 
and instruction, and that such is intended to enable readers to write with success. Many do, 
as thousands of grateful letters prove. However, editorial material, necessarily, is not prepared 
for individuals, but for groups of readers. It can tell how to do a certain literary task. It can- 
not, however, check the work of a reader, and show him in what respect he is failing. 

Author & Journalist criticism service is, for many writers, an indispensable supplement to 
general knowledge of writing acquired from textbooks, lectures, and articles on writing. Unques- 
tionably, there exists a large group whose education in writing, carried on through the general 
agencies mentioned, has stopped just short of success. Many of these need only the specific 
personal service of an expert critic to arrive at sales. 

Creative blindness, or inability to judge one’s own work, is a common affliction of profes- 
sionals; no wonder that it should be the common characteristic of beginners. The A. & J. 
critic, with clear eyes, examines a manuscript the failure of which to gain acceptance baffled 
its writer. Obvious faults, often easily remedied, are discovered. Inconsistencies which may 
have destroyed appeal to editors are exposed. Elements of strength are pointed out. The Prog- 
ress Chart, rating the manuscript for 19 fundamentals, is carefully prepared. 

The best marketing counsel to be had is given; what must be done to the manuscript to 
make it salable; where it should be submitted. Often, the writer is wisely counselled in respect 
to his future work. Finally, every criticism passes for review before Willard E. Hawkins, Editor. 
The small fee charged for this personal service puts the Author & Journalist critics within the 
reach of every reader—$2 for the first 1000 words, 50 cents for each additional thousand to 
10,000; for longer manuscripts, 40 cents per thousand. Criticism fee and return postage should 
accompany manuscripts. 


SEND IN YOUR MANUSCRIPTS TODAY! 
AUTHOR & JOURNALIST CRITICISM SERVICE 


1837 Champa Street Denver, Colo. 


If You Wish Sales Service - - - - 


For those readers who are more interested in making an immediate marketing test of their 
manuscripts than in obtaining criticism and counsel, THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST Sales 
Agency is maintained. 

It offers major advantages over the writer's individual effort. First, it eliminates resultless 
and expensive submission and mailing labor. THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST Staff examines 
each manuscript expertly against the background of its down-to-the-minute knowledge of 
magazines and their current editorial needs. If the manuscript is not considered salable, 
it is returned to the writer at once. A brief letter of opinion accompanies. 


If the manuscript is deemed salable, it is expertly offered to magazines in an effort to 
accomplish a sale. When checks are received from publishers, THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
makes settlements promptly, less 10% commission, minimum commission, $4. 


To use THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST Sales Agency, you need only submit your manuscript 
with reading fee ($1 for the first 1000 words in each manuscript, 25 cents for each addi- 


tional 1000) and return postage. 


The Agency does not market poetry, photoplays, forlorn hopes, or material of limited 
appeal. Its services are offered for good fiction and articles. Address— 


The Author & Journalist Sales Agency 


1837 CHAMPA ST. DENVER, COLO. 


Send for free leaflet, ‘What Editors Want.”’ 
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